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THE events of the coming year will not be shaped 
by the deliberate acts of statesmen, but by the 
hidden currents flowing continually beneath the sur 
face of political history, of which no one can predict 
the outcome. In one way only can we influence these 
hidden currents,—by setting in motion those forces 
of instruction and 1 imagination which change opinion. 
The assertion of truth, the unveiling of illusion, 
the dissipation of hate, the enlargement and instruc- 


tion of men s hearts and minds, must be the means. 
J. M. Keynes. 
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The Economic Slavery ) 
of the 


American Office Employee 





“THE UNDERPAID 





| The first book of its kind to champion the cause of the men 
and women who stand midway between Labor and Capital 


By J. LARA 


Latin-American publicist ; connected for a number of years with 
the largest firm of international merchants in the world 


The author of this book, following the recent precedent set by the eminent Spanish novelist, Blasco 
Ibafiez, in his two months’ study of the Mexican situation, has written this treatise as the outcome of a 
special study of social and economic conditions in the United States, with particular reference to the status 
of the men and women comprising the Office Employee Class. 

Mr. .Lara’s research covers not only a period of two months, but of ten years, which is a significant 
fact from a critical point of view. 

Those who may question the alien’s right to criticize the institutions of any other country, should bear 
in mind that the foreign observer looks at things from a detached point of view and has a perspective that 
is unaffected by sympathies or antipathies. 

This book is divided into three parts and the subjects discussed are as follows: 


Chapter PART ONE (*) 
I.—Right of foreigners to discuss labor and social issues. 
II.—Modern loafers and a new class of money makers. A crew of industry wreckers. 
IlI—The right to strike when welfare of people is at stake. 
IV.—A dilemma: Will education suffer from high wages to laborers or from low salaries to 
teachers? 
V.—Is the black and yellow peril looming up? 
VI.—Present wages of laborers compared with salaries of office help. 


’ PART TWO 
VII.—Employers having ideas of the last century. 
VIII.—Signing time-sheet or punching clock, a shop-like system. 
IX.—“Slave drivers” in business: offices, an obnoxious type. 
X.—Why blame employees who change positions? 
XI.—Union of employees for protection purposes, a necessity. 
XII.—Profit-sharing system and insurance of employees, eminently indispensable. 


PART THREE 
XIII.—Influence of high prices on social unrest. 
XIV.—A few suggestions to employees to reduce the H. C. L. 


XV.—Summing up. The author draws a moral. 
Appendix “A”—Let us start at once an Employees’ Association like the “Brain Workers 


Union of France. 
Appendix “B”—Incontrovertible facts showing the unequal distribution of wealth in the 


United States. 
Appendix “C”—How to dispose of the retired rich. 


THE S. A. PUBLISHING CO. 
9-15 MURRAY ST., Top Floor NEW YORK CITY 


Price $1.50 prepaid, in stiff board covers 











Get a copy from your nearest bookdealer or send your order direct to us. 


; *In the year 1920, when Part I of this book was written, the average American workingman was enjoying ye gee = 4 
perity. In the meantime, conditions have changed considerably, but this altered situation does not affect the validity of the author's 
conclusions as set forth in Parts II, III and Appendices. 
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A new political issue, that will account for an expenditure 
of from twelve to fifteen million dollars per day 
by the national government. | 
| 1789 
. | A new political issue, that will account for an expenditure of from twelve to fifteen million dollars 
; per day by the national government. 


The cost of the federal government was originally small and easily met through the tariff and ex- 
: cise. This field of indirect taxation, reserved to the federal government, became the battle ground for 
' | the Republican and Democratic parties, who sought through an increase or decrease in the tariff to main- 
' tain a fair competition between the three great interests of the country agriculture, commerce and manu- 
factures, and to protect home industries during their growth from foreign competition. 


An increasing pension budget, new committees invested with the power to spend large sums of money 
on waterways, roads, educational institutions, military and naval protection, gradually brought about a 
national deficit which forced Congress to levy direct taxes. By 1910 the direct tax on corporations amount- « 
ed to nearly 21 million dollars. In 1913 Congress passed the Seventeenth Amendment giving the Federal 
Government the power to tax individual incomes. The 1920 tax returns show that only 260 million dollars 
was collected from custom duties out of a total of nearly five and one half billion dollars. 


1921 


Today the cost of the federal government is met primarily through direct taxation. Formerly, this 
power of the national government was defined and limited by indirect taxation. The power of the federal 
government is no longer limited by any consideration for the states; taxes are collected by the state and 
federal government from the same individual and the same corporation. 


The battle field of the two politica! parties has changed from indirect to direct taxation. } 

If America still believes in local self government, in the delegated power of a central government, nity 

the local community will not allow its rightful position in the life of the nation to be usurped. A local ti) 

; part in state and national affairs is necessary to local interest and self government. “In Massachusetts . 
: the state and county make use of the machinery of the town government in order to assess and collect the , 


taxes. [Each year the town assessors know that a certain amouct of money must be raised from the tax bed 
payers of the town,—partly for the town, partly for the county, partly for the state,—and for the gen- " 
eral convenience they usually assess it upon the tax payers all at once.” When the field of taxation is the a4 
same for the federal and state governments, a collection of taxes from the individual directly, by the fed- pate 
eral government results in a duplication of effort and the destruction of local self government. y 


The power of the federal government to levy taxes on individual incomes when limited by the respon- i 
sibility of the town, county and state for assessment and collection of the taxes, leaves the issue of direct 
taxation free for consideration. 

A fairer division of income or production above a minimum, on the basis of ability, will furnish a 


wider field from which the taxes may be drawn, thereby securing the interest of a greater number of 
citizens in maintaining through direct taxation a fair competition between agriculture, commerce and 





manufactures. 
In the event of a great national crisis fair mindedness and power must be one and the same. Today 

the manufacturers and labor unions all over the world are seeking to destroy fair competition, and when a a 

we further recall that the centralization of power in the manufacturing interests of Germany gave that ¥t. 
nation the opportunity to bring on the World War, we realize how vital a national issue is direct taxa- BS og 

To Employment Managers, Labor Executives and all interested in ; : 
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] “A Plan For Averting Industrial Strife a 
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“A deep, rich, searching book... Never has 
Mrs. Atherton put more into one volume,” says 


Charles Hanson Towne in the N. Y. Herald of 


GERTRUDE ATHERTON’S 


only full-length novel in seven years 


SISTERS-IN-LAW 


No one can fail to be interested in this brilliant novel of two women and a man im San 
Francisco society and out of it—“a dissection of the social life of the immediate hour,” 
as the Boston Transcript terms it. But there’s a particular appeal for New Republic 
readers. The Los Angeles Times, perhaps, expresses it most clearly: “There is a 
quality of awareness about Mrs. Atherton that compels attention. No social problem 
escapes her. She discusses strikes, Bolshevism, Socialism, the not yet obsolete woman 
question, war and peace, with the keenness of mind and maturity of judgment that put 
her on a plane by herself among women writers. The italics are ours—they stress our 
reason for thinking SISTERS-IN-LAW a book that should be carefully considered by 
readers of the New Republic. Cloth, $2.00. Paper, $1.50. 





A New Book by G. D.H. Cole, ready early in March 


GUILD SOCIALISM 


The principles of Guild Socialism—which mean substantially “democracy in industry” fully set 
forth by its leading exponents Mr. Cole’s treatment is lucid throughout and brought right down to date, 
taking into account the lessons of the last few years in connection with the centralization of powers in 
the modern state. With special preface for American readers, suggesting the significance of “Tuild 
Socialism in relation to American industry. Nez $1.60 





By Mr. Cole, Previously Published 


CHAOS ann ORDER SOCIAL THEORY 
IN INDUSTRY “A survey of liberty in terms of institu- 


tions,” says the New Republic; “Guild 


A remarkably well-reasoned book pleading Socialism has hitherto lacked a reasoned 


for the gradual adoption of Guild Social- ‘ or , 
ism in economic affairs. “Until there ap- theory of social organization. In this book 


pears a parallel study of America’s basic Mr. Cole makes a brave and wonderfully 
industries, Mr. Cole’s book will stand successful effort to grapple with its diffi- 


without a rival in this field.”—The Free- Ities.”” J 
= Nee $2.75 culties. Net $1.50 
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The Week 


ING out the old; ring in—something a little 
older. Will Americans, before the next four 
years are over, begin to think of Wilson days as 
the “good old days’’? Or, to put it differently, may 
not people slowly begin to perceive what Mr. Wil- 
son really did for his country and for the world? 
It may some day be possible, as in time the fog of 
recent bitterness and passion dissolves, to weigh 
Mr. Wilson’s failures in practical achievement 
against the blow he struck at the old notions of 
how to run the world. In the disappointment that 
it was not a death blow it is too easy to forget how 
damaging it was. It is only a few years ago that 
his words about a peace of reconciliation and a 
League of Nations were spoken, and as the world 
is just now apparently no better off because of them, 
one feels inclined to doubt whether they were as 
great as they seemed at the time, or as important 
as the people who come after us will think they 
were. But surely time will vindicate the greatness 
of many of the things Mr. Wilson said, and the 


ideas he believed in, and time will show him to have 
been great himself for saying them and believing 
them. Yet so powerful was the ideal he created 
that no argument on his part could convince man- 
kind that he had realized it. Mr. Wilson was 
raised to greatness by forces outside himself, and 
by those forces, when he denied them, brought 
down again. His words blasted deep into the 
foundations of evil. Though evil and tyranny and 
selfishness in high places still seem to rule the 
world, every Bastille has its day. And Mr. Wilson 
helped to bring that day nearer. 


THIS week the Democratic party passes under a 
four year eclipse. And appropriately enough, at 
about the same time, Mr. Bryan comes out with a 
platform calculated to breathe new life into his 
party. This platform is true to the American tradi- 
tion of what a platform should be: it is a miscel- 
laneous collection of some twenty-two planks or is- 
sues of all sizes, shapes and colors. The general 
tone, besides being vague, is “progressive.” The 
planks, however nailed together, would not remote- 
ly resemble a structure of statesmanship. They in- 
clude arbitration, international and industrial; a 
referendum on war, a single six year term for the 
President, government operation of necessary mon- 
opolies, voting by mail, enforcement of prohibition, 
federal action to keep Liberty bonds at par, re- 
duction of taxation. These phrases hardly fore- 
shadow a rebirth of the Democratic party. It is 
under the banner of just such generalities that Mr. 
Bryan has for years been trying to lead his party 
back to the people. 


THE Emergency Tariff bill just passed by the 
Senate may never get to the President, and if it 
does it will certainly be vetoed by him. In itself, 
then, the bill need not concern us much. It is in- 
teresting on account of the curious states of mind 
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of the legislators who passed it. The farmers of 
all parts of the country, each one clamoring for 
relief and protection for his particular crop, have 
found the Senators only too willing to translate 
their desires into a chaotic bill, into what Senator 
Moses calls a “misshapen brat” of a bill, suffering 
from “congenital economic rickets.” The vote on 
the bill was rather illuminating on another point. 
A number of Republican insurgents—La Follette, 
Johnson, Borah, Gronna, France, voted for it. Re- 
publican insurgency began in about 1909, and be- 
came very hot the year after in its opposition to the 
protectionist Payne-Aldrich Tariff bill, which was 
from the insurgents’ point of view a less objection- 
able measure than the one they have just voted for. 


IS the personality of General Wood as disturbing 
to the Republican administration as it was to the 
Democratic? For apparently Senator Harding, by 
offering him the position of Governor General of 
the Philippines, is going to treat him almost exact- 
ly as did the Democrats. It would be strange if the 
General, after running for the Presidency and after 
being boomed for Secretary of War, should accept. 
And there is a good reason, other than the personal 
one, why the General is not the best choice for 
Governor of the Philippines. Any general would 
be a poor choice. It is twenty years since the 
United States has been represented in the Islands 
by a military man. The Filipinos expect to be in- 
dependent. To send a military man to govern them 
would, however unjustly perhaps, foreshadow in 
the minds of many of the natives a delay in in- 
dependence. Says a statement from the Philippine 
Press Bureau in Washington: “In colonial relations 
the military has always been antagonistic to the 
nationalistic ideals of the people it has been sent 
to watch over.” Whether true or not, this is not 
nearly so important as the fact that the Filipinos 
believe it. 


IF we insist on any regular scheme of payment, it 
is difficult to see how Europe can avoid cancellation, 
in one form or another, of its ten billion dollar 


debt to the United States. Senator Willis of Ohio, 
who is as opposed to cancellation as, no doubt, are 
most Americans, suggested—in a speech at Grand 
Rapids—a way around the difficulty: Why not let 
France and Great Britain sell us their West Indies 
at a generous figure? The West Indies are very 
rich, Senator Willis points out, and they would be 
particularly valuable to us as the “natural guard- 
ians’’ of Cuba and the Panama Canal. It would be 
quite possible to place a flat cash value on the West 
Indies as strategic defenses of the Canal, but can 
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anyone estimate the value of the South American 
confidence in us that might dwindle away as we 
gradually extended our possessions southward? 
Senator Willis does not even hint that a minimum 
of justice would require us to find out if the natives 
wanted to be governed by us before we bought 
their islands. It is not easy for Americans to real- 
ize what effect the acquisition or occupation, one 
after another, of Cuba, Porto Rico, Panama, Santo 
Domingo, Haiti, the Virgin Islands has had on 
our southern neighbors. To avoid making a bad 
impression in Latin America, the purchase of the 
West Indies would have to go hand in hand with 
an unmistakably generous Mexican policy. 


UNEMPLOYMENT seems to be taken by most 
people other than the unemployed as if it were 
scarcely more than an inconvenient and recurrent 
epidemic. No one is worrying much about it, ex- 
cept labor. But labor is thinking hard. The Chi- 
cago Federation of Labor has drawn up a plan to 
deal with unemployment. Its first immediate demand 
is that federal authorities divert credit from specu- 
lators to legitimate constructive enterprises, par- 
ticularly house-building. Next, the city, state or 
national governments should at once begin public 
works already projected. If these measures do not 
bring relief, the Federation will arrange a scheme 
for employment on part-time. These are common- 
sense suggestions, and if accepted at oncethey would 
reduce unemployment perceptibly. Another demand 
of the Federation is less certain to give immediate 
results. This is a demand for the opening of trade 
relations with Russia. For the quantity of orders 
the Soviet government is able to place here would 
depend on necessarily long-winded negotiations be- 
tween governments. 


AS permanent cures for unemployment the 
Chicago Federation of Labor proposes that the 
work-day be permanently shortened until every one 
has a job; that each industry shall support contin- 
uously all the workers it employs by guaranteeing 
them a minimum number of hours a week; that the 
government's labor department shall work out a 
system of federal employment agencies; that the 
state labor department have power to examine the 
books of any company that causes a: shut-down. 
The principle that each industry shall support its 
own unemployed is one that must be established 
if a real solution of unemployment is to be made. 
The reduction of daily hours of work, in so far as 
it would relieve workers from undue strain, is a 
desirable reform; as a contribution to the solution 
of unemployment, however, there does not appear 
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to be much in it. Universal part time is pretty 
sure to work out as universal part pay. But there 
is a fifth demand by the Federation that jumps 
far ahead of all these others; that, if unemploy- 
ment is to be prevented, credit and banking must 
be made a public utility. 


THE National Civic Federation thinks of social- 
ism as a virus existing outside of any group of 
society and craftily worming its way in. A report 
just made to the Federation by Mr. Everett P. 
Wheeler, the Chairman of its committee on Social- 
ism in the Churches, finds that the Bolsheviki, un- 
able to stir up much sympathy among the workers, 
have tried to gain a foothold in the Presbyterian, 
Episcopal and Methodist churches, and have par- 
tially succeeded. “It is a matter of concern...” 
says the report, “that there is a small but active 
element in the churches which appears to be im- 
patient with the slow and orderly process of pollit- 
ical and economic evolution, and has espoused 
Marxian doctrines as supplying the only solution 
for existing problems.” And it goes on to point 
with alarm at a few of the nests of Bolshevik relig- 
ion, particularly the Labor Temple in New York. 
We imagine that nothing in the world will ever 
cause the Civic Federation to abandon its belief 
that the Bolsheviki are something outside of us try- 
ing to bore their way and corrupt. We shall not 
try to convince them that this, and for that matter 
nearly everything else that they believe about Bol- 
shevism, is pure nonsense. And it would be idle 
to try to prove to them that they strike many peo- 
ple as one of the world’s last irreducible strong- 
holds of trivial intolerance. 


The Harding Cabinet 


PPARENTLY Mr. Harding's cabinet is a 

mixture of oil and water. One man, Mr. 
Hughes, and perhaps two others, represent his con- 
science: a sense of what is expected of the man 
who is President. The others represent his cronies, 
or what he would call his involvements. But for 
Mr. Hughes, Mr. Hoover if he joins, and perhaps 
one other, the Hartling cabinet is the perfect prod- 
uct of exactly those men who drove Roosevelt to 
rebellion in 1912. Men like Mr. H. M. Daugherty 
and Senator A. B. Fall are unspeakably bad ap- 
pointments. They are full blown specimens of the 
manipulating politician who serves private and 
predatory interests. And according to the infor- 
mation at present available they are to operate in 
the two departments of the government—Justice 
and the Interior, that are most rich in spoils. To 
the tender mercies of Fall, Mr. Harding proposes 
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to entrust the national domain; to Daugherty he 
proposes to hand over the enormous and intricate 
powers, the immense influence and the huge patron- 
age, of the Attorney-General’s office. If he ad- 
heres to that intention he will have made a mock- 
ery of the Republican promises about the appoint- 
ment of able men. 

One can speak with less certainty about the 
others. Mr. Will Hays as Postmaster-General is 
probably as good as the average appointee to that 
office, and a good deal better than Mr. Burleson. 
That it is bad business to select a political manager 
to handle the patronage of that office is, of course, 
true. But every President has done it, and if Mr. 
Hays were the only concession to that bad principle, 
he would be acceptable. For personally he is a man 
of considerable ability and enlightenment. He rep- 
resents something a good deal better than the 
worst which his party has to offer. For Mr. Hert 
of Kentucky one can say less. No one, for example, 
has said anything about his knowledge of naval 
affairs, and probably no one can. Yet he is to have 
the spending of the immense sums of money ap- 
propriated by Congress to create an unequalled 
navy. Bad as it is to spend that money at the pres- 
ent time, it is ever so much worse to have it spent 
by a man who offers no guarantee whatever that 
he knows anything about a navy. How ridiculous 
it is: the party which boasts that it contains the 
ablest men in America, and has some evidence for 
its boast, can find no better reason for choosing a 
Secretary of the Navy than that he managed to 
carry Kentucky for the Republicans. About Mr. 
Edwin Denby’s qualifications for Secretary of the 
Navy we know nothing. 

Mr. John W. Weeks’s claim to administer the 
army is that he once trained for the navy, and then 
abandoned it for politics and banking. Mr. Weeks 
is supposed to be a fairly good executive. His 
views on military policy we do not know. The 
Treasury, it is said, will go either to Mr. Mellon 
of Pittsburg or to Mr. Dawes of Chicago. In re- 
gard to both of them we prefer to wait and see. 
About Mr. Wallace who is mentioned for Agricul- 
ture, we hear good things but nothing very definite. 
About Mr. John J. Davis, mentioned for Labor, 
we hear nothing except that he is somehow related 
to the A. F. of L. That in itself is no recommenda- 
tion whatever, and the only thing to be said is that 
to regard that post as patronage for the A. F. of 
L. is bad policy and bad statesmanship. The De- 
partment of Labor is an opportunity for a man of 
knowledge and imagination, and it will never be 
much of a department until some man of large 
calibre makes it important. If Mr. Hoover is to 
be in the cabinet that is where we should have liked 
to see him. Of Mr. O’Connor, also mentioned 
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for Labor, we have every reason to think highly. 

There remains Commerce, and the possibility of 
Mr. Hoover. If he should take that place it would 
mean that he was virtually a minister without port- 
folio. But it is not a bad job for him. It would 
imply that Mr. Hoover, only partly occupied by 
his departmental duties, would range afield. And 
if in his ranging he should encounter Mr. Hughes 
and fall into the habit of cooperating with him, the 
two men together would exercise a healthful in- 
fluence on the rest of the administration. They 
are the two men, the only two men, in whom the 
people at large have genuine confidence, and in 
every great conflict the people would turn to them 
for protection. Both of them take enormous per- 
sonal risks in entering such a cabinet, and both of 
them will be tested to the limit. Of them much is 
expected; of the others practically nothing, or 
worse than nothing. They are consequently in a 
very difficult position, for no matter how well they 
do their separate tasks, they will carry more than 
their personal fraction of responsibility for what 
the cabinet as a whole decides. But their responsi- 
bility is also their power. Mr. Harding will not 
fail to know that he cannot hope to avoid failure 
unless he avoids a break with these two statesmen 
among his politicians. That knowledge may secure 
a better hearing for them than they would other- 
wise receive. For they are not close to Mr. Hard- 
ing. They are not his intimates. Mr. Daugherty 
and Mr. Fall are the intimates. Mr. Hughes and 
Mr. Hoover will have just squeezed by. And there- 
fore, only by definitely putting aside all other am- 
bitions, such as might for example be represented 
by the Supreme Court or the gratitude of politicians 
in 1924, can their statesmanship make itself felt. 


Russia: What Next? 


OME change in the Russian policy of the Unit- 
ed: States may confidently be expected after 
March 4th. Very little of the foreign policy of 
Woodrow Wilson is likely to recommend itself to 
the Republicans as worthy of perpetuation; least 
of all those items of foreign policy that consist in 
patiently waiting for the river to flow by, or flow 
back up hill. Our Russian policy, ever since we fell 
into the rear of the “westward moving Czecho-- 
Slovaks,”’ has seemed ridiculous to most persons to 
whom it has not seemed pernicious. It is certain 
tc give way to another policy. But to what policy? 
That remains entirely uncertain. 
It is quite possible that if the Republicans had 
been in power when Kolchak and Denikin stood at 
the top of their fortunes, the United States might 
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have joined actively instead of passively in Allied 
intervention. The Republicans do not yield to any 
party in their horror of Bolshevism and their fear 
of it. It is quite possible that if a new interven- 
tionist movement gets under way the Republicans 
may give it their sympathy. They will not endeay- 
or, like Wilson and his satellites, to bolster up the 
claims of the scattered members of the Constituent 
Assembly. There is no longer any thrill in at- 
tacks on the Soviet government in the name of a 
hypothetical Russian democracy. The watchword 
of the interventionists now is constitutional mon- 
archy—piously trusted to evolve into democracy at 
some later time. John Hays Hammond, whose 
opinion is certainly not without weight with the 
Republicans around Harding, is a zealous convert 
to the constitutional monarchy idea. There are no 
doubt many more converts among our captains of 
industry and leaders of finance. But it is an idea 
which will not readily fire the imagination of the 
mass of American voters. The Republicans have 
no stake in Russia sufficiently important to justify 
them in assuming the political risks attached to 
the support of a monarchical movement. _Disin- 
terestedness in Russia appears to be their safest 
policy. 

But what would disinterestedness mean, in the 
concrete? Recognition of the Soviet government, 
without waiting for England and France to settle 
their economic and political arrangements with it? 
A conference with the Allied governments, to 
agree upon a common policy? Or the complete 
abandonment of Russia to the disposition of the 
Allies, on the ground that we ought to take our 
cue from the European Powers in European mat- 
ters, as we expect them to take their cue from us 
in American matters? What the last plan would 
signify, practically, would be some sort of de facto 
recognition, with the opening of trading relations 
so far as the Allies interposed no objections. No 
considerable progress would be made toward the 
solution of the world problem of Russia, but 
neither would the policy involve commitments and 
entanglements. That policy looks to us so har- 
monious with the tradition which Harding repre- 
sents that we shall assume it to be the coming 
policy, until evidence of something different is 
available. 

If then the Soviet leaders are looking to 
Harding’s inauguration to institute a change that 
will lift them out of their present position of out- 
lawry, they are, we believe, doomed to disappoint- 
ment. They will have to make their arrangements 
with the European Powers first. They already have 
won what is most important, a respite from armed 
intervention. They need assurances that they will 
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be left to work out their destinies in peace, and 
beyond that, they need practicable trading arrange- 
ments. Are they likely to secure these benefits at 
the hands of the European statesmen? So far as 
we can judge, the matter rests ultimately with the 
Soviet leaders themselves. 

For the same forces that defeated intervention 
in the past remain available to defeat any future 
intervention, and eventually to open the channels 
of trade with Russia, if the Soviet leaders appraise 
them correctly and refrain from all attempts to 
utilize them improperly. Those forces are not 
the military resources of the Soviet government. 
The Russian army, is, indeed, the largest army in 
the world; it appears to be fairly well organized 
and officered; it contains hundreds of thousands 
of as brave soldiers as the race produces. And yet 
it is not a formidable army, as compared with 
those which fought on the western front in the 
late war. The reason it is not formidable is of 
course that it lacks the industrial backing essential 
to heavy fighting. Russia is not in a condition to 
supply herself with the vast quantities of munitions 
and cannon, of railway and motor transport equip- 
ment required by modern war. Nor will she soon 
be in such condition. Even is she were given a 
generation of absolute peace her industries would 
remain backward as compared with those of Eng- 
land, Germany and France, because her natural 
endowment does not lend itself to large scale in- 
dustry. Russian strategy in modern war is doomed 
to be mainly a strategy of retreating. And this 
is not the Napoleonic era, in which wars could be 
won by retreating. The Soviet government would 
have fared badly under a vigorous thrust from the 
West. It will fare badly in the future if the west- 
ern nations set themselves seriously to the task of 
overthrowing it. 

The western governments were sufficiently dis- 
posed toward making such an attack—and prob- 
ably still are—but they limited their activity mainly 
to the subsidizing of counter-revolutionary move- 
ments of slight military value. Why? Because 
of the extreme unpopularity of the interventionist 
policy. The mass of the populations of England, 
France, Italy and the United States have been un- 
able to see any reason why they should undertake 
the immense sacrifice of a prolonged war merely 
to throw down one Russian government and set up 
another. There is not a single western state in 
which a majority, or even a considerable minority 
of the people regard the Bolshevik government as 
inherently a desirable government. It is generally 
regarded as an oligarchy, and an exceptionally 
ruthless oligarchy, whatever its justification for 
ruthlessness. But the mass of the western popula- 
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tions is not prepared to go crusading against olli- 
garchies in general, still less against the one olli- 
garchy in the world which happens to be controlled 
by men thrown to the front from out of the masses 
of the unprivileged. A really serious offensive 
against the Soviet government can hardly be under- 
taken so long as the peoples remain in this mood. 

But suppose that the Bolshevik leaders go mad 
and adopt an offensive strategy instead of the de- 
fensive strategy which has hitherto preserved them 
from destruction; could they then count on popu- 
lar resistance in the west to a policy of vigorous 
intervention? Certainly not. The western peo- 
ples are no more eager to have their affairs set 
straight from Moscow than they were to be sub- 
jugated and drilled into efficiency from Berlin. 
This the Bolshevik leaders ought to be able to see; 
but do they? That question lies at the bottom of 
the Russian problem, as it now manifests itself. 

For the Bolsheviki draw their spiritual inspira- 
tion from Marxism, and Marxism contemplates, 
not an economic revolution in any single nation, 
but a revolution involving the whole system of 
interrelated industrial states. If you had asked 
any orthodox Marxist, ten years ago, what func- 
tion an economic revolution in Russia could sub- 
serve, he would have answered unhesitatingly that 
it could be nothing more than a preliminary skir- 
mish to open the general class war in Europe. If 
you had asked him whether an initially successful 
revolution in Russia should be staked against the 
chance of a wider revolution, he would have an- 
swered yes, without hesitation. Now, the Bol- 
sheviki must have learned a great deal since they 
came into power. But have they gained sufficiently 
in practical insight to realize that the general Euro- 
pean revolution is not ready to come off, and that 
any efforts they may make to hasten it can have no 
other effect than to prepare the way for their own 
downfall? 

That is hard to say. It is well known that many 
of the Bolsheviki, apparently Lenin and Zinoviev 
among them, have a grotesquely exaggerated view 
of the possibilities of revolution in the west. Ac- 
cording to the illuminating articles of Isaac Don 
Levine in the Globe it was such an exaggerated 
view that led to the disastrous decision of the Soviet 
Council to carry the Polish war to the point of 
conquest, in the belief that Poland would then em- 
brace the communistic system. The imperious 
quality of Lenin’s pronunciamentos to socialistic 
bodies abroad reveal similar illusions. Apparently 
he imagines that there is an immense volume of 
communistic spirit at large needing only to be 
crystallized around his formulae in order to acquire 
potency enough to overturn the existing scheme of 
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industry and government. It can hardly be doubted 
that such illusions are a menace to the peace of 
Russia and of the world. In so far as they prevail, 
they operate to entice the Russian revolution to- 
ward the offensive strategy that would ultimately 
ruin it utterly. 

There are, however, moderates as well as ex- 
tremists in the Soviet government, men who recog- 
nize that there can be no permanent results from 
revolution unless new institutions are built up to 
take the place of those that have been broken 
down. These men are primarily occupied with the 
problems of education, transportation, industry 
and agriculture. They have learned by hard ex- 
perience that no progress can be made unless Rus- 
sia remains at peace, and that even with peace it 
will be frightfully difficult to establish productive 
efficiency on a communistic basis. 

Now, so far as Russia’s own initiative is con- 
cerned, everything turns on the relative growth in 
strength of the moderate and the extremist tenden- 
cies. And there seems to be cogent reason for as- 
suming that so long as Russia is not menaced by 
invasion, the moderate tendencies will develop the 
more rapidly. Russians, after all, are much like 
any other people. By this time they must be getting 
pretty tired of big words and grandiose interna- 


tional schemes. The rank and file communist must 


have something the same feeling for Lenin’s well- 
worn phrases about world communism as the aver- 
age American democrat has for Wilson’s well-worn 


phrases about world democracy. ‘The pressing 
business in Russia today is to get the rolling stock 
repaired and food and fuel and materials moving 
toward the points of consumption. And the men 
who can get this work done are bound to move 
forward to greater influence, however well or ill 
they pass in point of Marxian orthodoxy. 

We do not wish to minimize the influence for 
peace that might be exerted by foreign statesmen 
bold enough to recognize the existing Russian gov- 
ernment outright. ‘That would facilitate trading 
relations and thus emphasize the importance of 
peaceful economic development. It remains true, 
however, that it rests chiefly with the Soviet gov- 
ernment whether it will have peace or not. Let 
it adjourn, sine die, its projects of world revolu- 
tion; let it discontinue its propaganda abroad, ir- 
ritating and futile now when its defensive purpose 
is disappearing, and set to work to prove within 
its proper domains that life can be lived tolerably 
under its peculiar system. Let it reduce its armies 
and avoid every appearance of menacing the border 
states. On these conditions the Soviet govern- 
ment will be let alone. And that, after all, is the 
one thing they have a right to demand. 
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Does Ireland Matter? 


HOSE Americans who have prayed that 

British troops should be withdrawn from Ire- 
land, in the interest of a humane and rational set- 
tlement, may now just as well face the realities 
of the situation and accept the British government's 
attitude for what it is. Mr. G. K. Chesterton has 
cabled a vigorous message from this country to 
one of the few independent liberal journals that 
exist in Britain, the Manchester Guardian. ‘‘We 
are not ruling Ireland,” he says, “we simply are 
raiding Ireland. Our rulers tell us they can never 
recognize Ireland as a separate nation, but, in fact, 
they are recognizing it as a separate nation; they 
are invading it exactly as the Prussians invaded 
Belgium.” In indirect answer to this accusation 
comes Lloyd George’s apologia delivered to the 
newly assembled House of Commons. This apolo- 
gia gives the gist of British policy at the present 
time. It announces to the world that “strong 
action”’ is triumphing, the enemy is driven into 
cellars, victory is in fuli view, order and liberty 
are soon to prevail. Not for two years has Lloyd 
George been so frank. On previous occasions he 
has discussed the political as well as the military 
aspect of the struggle. Now he speaks in terms 
of the war mind, and he poses the situation openly 
as a war situation. 

Not, however, altogether frankly. According 
as Sinn Fein is represented to be formidable or not 
formidable, there are two separate lines of inter- 
pretation. One, that Britain is at war with Ire- 
land as a whole in a life and death struggle. Two, 
that a “‘misguided section” of the Irish people per- 
sists in resorting to methods of criminal violence 
with the object of establishing an independent re- 
public. This latter, with its pious reference to 
criminal violence, is the explanation offered when 
the fiction of Ireland’s loyalty to the Crown is re- 
collected. The former is the explanation offered 
whenever the savageries of the Crown forces are 
brought to mind. In his recent speech Lloyd George 
adopted one or other of these irreconcilable argu- 
ments as it suited his purpose. At one moment he 
said, strong action had proved successful. The 
police were no longer insulted, the courts were no 
longer boycotted, juries were reappearing and 
litigants returning, the members of the Royal Irish 
Constabulary who had resigned were trying to re- 
join, and hundreds of grateful letters were pour- 
ing in to the government. “There is no man in 
Ireland, except a small handful, who wants any- 
thing but the breaking up of this murder con- 
spiracy.”’ The next moment, however, he declared 
“it is no use treating Ireland as if you had the same 
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orderly conditions as in Great Britain or in some 
other well-ordered country. You have a state of 
insurrection and rebellion there. When you have 
a life and death struggle between those who are 
responsible for establishing order in Ireland and 
those who are resorting to methods that are not 
countenanced by any civilized people in the world, 
you must consider what is best in the in- 
terests of reestablishing the authority of law in 
the country.” 

How greatly the House of Commons is edified 
by Lloyd George’s reference to the unheard-of 
methods of the Irish combatants, there is no means 
of knowing. Most observers of the situation have 
long since formed independent judgment of the 
counter-methods of those “responsible for estab- 
lishing order in Ireland.”’ But the meaning of the 
phrase, “establishing order,” must be considered. 
Lloyd George himself acknowledges that some 
time ago “the Irish Republican organization had 
all the symbols and realities of authority.” It had 
the consent, sympathy and support of the vast 
majority of the people, and so long as the people 
have any arms the Irish Republican organization 
will be maintained as against Britain, and Ireland 
will strive for the government it appears to want. 

It is this that Lloyd George and his government 
understood so thoroughly when they made the dis- 
arming of Ireland a condition preliminary to the 
proposed truce. “We even suggested the arms 
might be surrendered to their own priests,” de- 
clares Lloyd George. This magnanimous offer ap- 
parently did not appeal to the Irish. For some odd 
reason they wanted to negotiate with Lloyd George 
while they, like Lloyd George’s Black and Tans, 
still had arms. The disarming of the Black and 
Tans was not proposed. Why? These amiable 
agents of Britain represent law and order. By 
“establishing order,” “reestablishing the authority 
of law,” “recovering authority,” the British gov- 
ernment does not, however, in the least mean what 
the words say. It means establishing or reestablish- 
ing not law and order but British domination and 
sovereignty. The “strong action” that is opposed to 
“criminal violence” is simply the action of the most 
powerful existing empire to crush a movement for 
political independence on the part of a people that 
has struggled for political independence for hun- 
dreds of years before the American Colonies under- 
took their own criminally violent struggle against 
“law,” “order” and “authority.” No amount of 
verbal ingeniousness can alter the real nature of 
the inhumane enterprise in which the British gov- 
ernment is engaged. It is engaged in crushing 
an exceedingly vivid and spirited nationai move- 
ment by the crudest possible military methods, in 
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which ex-convicts and hired thugs are associated 
with the regular army of Britain. To accomplish 
its purpose the British have been willing not only 
to go in for popular intimidation in the manner 
that Germany employed in Belgium, they have even 
copied the German model in using hostage and 
forced labor, in burning dwellings, levying fines on 
cities, insulting and flogging and torturing civil- 
ians, and shooting prisoners out of hand. ‘This 
program is more active today than ever. It is 
not merely criminal violence. It is something in- 
finitely more vicious, it is criminal imperialism, the 
imperialism with which Germany vilely threatened 
the world. 

But does British imperialism contain any threat 
except for Ireland, and does it matter to the world 
if the Irish national movement is crushed once 
again? This is a practical consideration for Amer- 
icans. 

Mr. Chesterton tries to answer it. “We are 
piling up a tradition against ourselves which will 
make [people] regard us as the last survival of 
despotism .... When one of the hundred entangle- 


ments of imperial politics brings us again into war, 
that war will become a crusade. The defeat of 
England will be the defense of the smal] nations.” 


All through the world there are perhaps 25,000,- 
000 or 30,000,000 people of Irish blood. Since 
the Irish left their own country they have developed 
in wealth, education and position. There is no 
doubt whatever that a majority of these Irishmen 
and Irishwomen are now tending to agree, as Mr. 
Chesterton says, that “the ruin of England will 
be the reconstruction of the world. The war that 
will end us will be the war that will end war.” This 
conviction, we need scarcely say, is a sign of political 
incapacity and despair. We do not share it for one 
moment. We do not endorse this proposal to open 
the Irish prison by blowing the prison to atoms. 
Yet wild and deplorable as this invitation to war 
clearly is, it follows not unnaturally on the piteous 
attempt of young Irishmen half-armed to free Ire- 
land by force. With the development and growth 
of the Irish abroad grows their feeling that if Ire- 
land is suppressed by force, it can also be freed by 
force—from abroad. It is sentiment and passion 
of this kind that digs the grooves in which war- 
fever runs. That fever is red and hideous, but 
suppression is bound to breed it, and let us frank- 
ly recognize that to lead Irishmen and Irishwomen 
into this conviction there are forces greatly power- 
ful and deeply sinister, forces that always employ 
the cause of the conquered. 

Must the reconquest of Ireland proceed? Must 
outrages like the burning of Cork be palliated? 
Must Lloyd George and his government refuse to 
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parley except on the basis of unconditional surren- 
der? Must the British people be associated with a 
Prussian policy? We still believe that the best 
men in England do not persevere in the tradition 
of holding the Irish by main force. We believe 
that if they had their way they would have Ire- 
land’s association only with Ireland’s consent. To 
see Ireland crushed hour by hour is, however, to 
see the obligation of these Englishmen gravely in- 
tensified. The burden is theirs, and if they fail to 
live out their conviction the guilt is theirs, just as 
the guilt of Belgium was all Germany’s. It is on 
this fact that Americans are beginning to concen- 
trate. Americans cannot go on watching the Irish 
situation without profound and lasting revulsion. 
This brutal attempt to crush Ireland is destroying 
all faith in the liberalism, the justice, the honor, 
the sincerity of Britain. This is the reason why 
Ireland matters, whether we have one atom of 
sympathy for Ireland in itself or not. 


The Teacher Among Free Men 


HE other day Mr. Archibald Stevenson re- 
minded us all that “the public schools are 
supported by the money of the tax-payers; that 
their sole purpose is to train the youth of our 
country to be loyal and enlightened citizens of 


state and nation; that the teacher is an employee 
,of the state as it now exists; that he cannot use 
his position as a public officer to agitate for a 
change in our political system, and that if any such 
change is demanded by the people, it must be re- 
flected at the polls.” Let us examine these words 
closely, and see what they mean and where they 
lead. For they are set forth as the law and the 
gospel for the teachers of America. 

Mr. Stevenson believes that the teacher is the 
employee of the state as it now exists. Those are 
~« easy words to say, and immensely hard words to 
define. What is the state as it now exists? Is it 
the state as Mr. Wilson administered it, or the 
state as Mr. Harding promises to administer it? 
Where does the teacher go for his final instruc- 
tions about what the state stands for? If he is 
to train youth for the state as it now exists, where 
does he himself discover the truth he must hand 
on? Take a concrete case: In August, 1914, the 
President requested the American people to be 
neutral in deed and in thought. Does Mr. Steven- 
son mean that a teacher who was pro-Ally was dis- 
loyal? Under the Constitution the President is 
charged with the conduct of foreign relations, and 
there is presumably no higher authority about the 
state as it now exists than he. Later on the Presi- 
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dent stood for the abandonment of one of our old- 
est American policies; the Senate majority stood 
for the maintenance of isolation. Which was the 
loyal doctrine? Should the teachers teach the 
gospel according to Lodge or the gospel according 
to Wilson? 

The words “as it now exists” are an optical il- 
lusion. The American “state,” like every other 
living thing is constantly in process of change. What 
is the American doctrine on the subject of child 
labor? It is one thing in Massachusetts, another 
in South Carolina, and something else in relation 
to interstate commerce. What is the American 
doctrine in relation to railroads? Is it the Esch- 
Cummins bill, or the decisions of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, or the next measure which 
President Harding will propose? What is the 
doctrine of the American state in regard to the 
seating of socialists in a legislature? Is it the ex- 
pulsion of all, or the selection of two out of five, 
or what? What is the American doctrine about 
“trusts”? Is it the Sherman act of 1890; or the 
Sherman act reinterpreted by the Supreme Court; 
or the Sherman act on the statute books but not 
enforced by the Department of Justice? 

Mr. Stevenson could not stand very long on 
that line. He would soon have to retreat to a 
second line, where he would claim that while loyal 
citizens may differ about the tariff, child labor 
laws, railroads, taxation, merchant marine, League 
of Nations, there are certain general principles 
particularly in regard to property about which they 
dare not differ. That too is an optical illusion. 
The rent laws passed by the very same legislature 
in New York which purged itself of socialism were 
in effect and in fact the temporary abolition of al- 
most all the functions of private property the land- 
lords possessed. After thirty years of regulating 
the railroads, will anyone assert that private prop- 
erty in railroads exercises the same rights as it did 


‘before? 


Retreating further, Mr. Stevenson would, we 
believe, have to argue that the total net meaning 
of the phrase “the state as it now exists” is the 
constitutional form in which decisions are made. 
Now the ultimate fact in that Constitution is the 
existence of an orderly method of applying it and 
of amending it. The only disloyalty which the 
American form of government recognizes is the 
refusal to adopt the legal procedure, either in ap- 
plying the law, or in changing the law. Men may 
loyally differ about any law, any administrative act, 
any clause in the Constitution, even about the 
amending clause itself. But they cannot nullify a 
law; they must secure its repeal. They cannot 
privately disobey an administrative act; they must 
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use the machinery of the courts, of impeachment, 
and of defeat at the polls. They cannot disregard 
a clause of the Constitution they do not like, or 
the interpretation of that clause by the Supreme 
Court; they must work by the established means 
for an amendment to the Constitution. And it 
they do not like the amending clause of the Con- 
stitution, they must nevertheless use that amending 
clause to amend the amending clause. This is law 
and order in the full meaning of the words. It 
outlaws every form of violence and “direct action’’ 
whether practiced by Communists or by Mr. Archi- 
bald Stevenson himself in his capacity of counsel 
for the Lusk Committee. The belief in law and 
order is the belief, not in the wisdom of any par- 
ticular law or any particular social philosophy, but 
the belief in a method of social behavior. And 
those people who, like Mr. Stevenson himself and 
Mr. Mitchell Palmer, have attempted to extend 
the definition to cover their own particular opin- 
ions, who in the name of law have boasted of law- 
less action, have betrayed the faith. 

And what is the duty of the teacher who would 
keep the faith? To him the doctrine of law and 
order is the application to society of the much 
larger doctrine that the method of reason is supe- 
rior to the method of force. The teacher knows 
that a violent person is a man poisoned by an un- 
examined premise. And therefore the teacher takes 
as his chief task the training of youth in the exami- 
nation of all its premises. That is what produces 
an educated man. He is a man who knows what 


he takes for granted, and why he takes it for: 


granted; who knows what others take for granted 
and why they do; who knows how to broaden, 
refine, improve and select his premises. To tell 
him, as Mr. Stevenson does, that he is the tax- 
payers’ hired man, employed to inculcate the prem- 
ises of the taxpayer, is to stand education on its 
head. 

The premises of the taxpayers are the prem- 
ises they learned thirty years ago, or have ac- 
cumulated since. They are no criteria of educa- 
tion. What the pupil of a free republic needs is 
training in the ability to reach. his own premises 
for his own time, and that ability he can acquire 
by learning to demand the evidence for every be- 
lief. 

The teacher and the school therefore, occupy 
a much higher place in the American system than 
Mr. Stevenson acknowledges. They are not fac- 
tories for turning little children into imitations of 
the taxpayers. They are creative institutions for 
making children into wiser, more tolerant, more 
disciplined taxpayers than were those who hired 
their teachers for them. The school is the true 
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frontier of civilization. And each new generation 
is a new opportunity to conquer some part of the 
jungle of the spirit for civilization, to enlarge the 
realm of those things which are subject to reason, 
and to diminish the realm of those things which are 
not. 

It follows that the test of the teacher is not 
whether he believes in one creed or another, but 
how he believes in it. If he believes in it as an un- 
examined premise, he is no teacher, though he wears 
a conservative or a progressive label. If he is 
more interested in conversion than in inquiry, more 
interested in his truth than in the process of find- 
ing truth, he is failing in his work. He is work- 
ing to imprison the human mind instead of to liber- 
ate it, to furnish it with his prejudices instead of 
training it to resist prejudices. The teacher is 
human, of course, and will have his convictions. 
But if he is a real teacher he will love those pupils 
best who learn most quickly to stand alone. That 
for him is the climax, the moment of graduation. 
It is the time when the pupil no longer leans on, 
or submits to authority. The moment of the teach- 
er’s triumph is that moment when the pupil can 
demonstrate that he has acquired the essentials of 
the art of thinking for himself. Then the true 
teacher rejoices. For he wishes his acorns to grow 
into oaks, not into clinging vines. 

In this sense, Barrett Wendell, who was an ultra- 
conservative, was a great and inspiring teacher, 
and John Dewey, who is an advanced liberal, is a 
great and inspiring teacher. But one could name 
others just as conservative as Barrett Wendell, or 
just as progressive as John Dewey, who are not 
good teachers because the beginning of wisdom is 
not in them. They try to convert their classes. 
They insist that their opinions stand four-square 
upon the floor of the universe. 
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Latter Day Nomads 


the London Times, there are no less than 

two million Russian refugees at the present 
moment living abroad. Half of them—a whole mil- 
lion—are in Poland, some five hundred thousand 
are in Germany, nearly a quarter million are in 
France, while the rest are scattered between Hels« 
ingfors and New York. The Times does not define 
exactly what it understands by refugees, but the figs 
ures themselves are suggestive. Whoever is in the 
remotest way acquainted with the social structure of 
old Russia, and is, in addition, aware of what has 
lately befallen that edifice, can make a rough guess 
as to the identity of these unhappy exiles, two 
million in number. Two million is just a trifle 
over one per cent of the pre-war population of 
Imperial Russia. The distribution of power in 
Imperial Russia was such that two per cent of the 
population dominated the remaining ninety-eight. 
The Times’s refugees are, therefore, a little in ex- 
cess of half the former governing class of Russia— 
the fraction that has survived the Revolution and 
succeeded in getting away. 


. CCORDING to an estimate recently made by 


The figures are probably exaggerated, and the 


name “refugee” is surely inapt. These are the 
same people who in the last great European Revo- 
lution were more precisely described as émigrés. 
They are, strictly speaking, voluntary expatriates, 
gentry who prefer exile to an unfriendly political 
régime. I have no idea exactly how many there 
are of them, but I have run into them in every 
capital of Europe between Constantinople and 
Paris. They come over in ship-loads after every 
fresh counter-revolutionary débacle, the latest 
cargo having just this morning landed with the 
family of General Wrangel at Toulon. The lot 
of most of them is far from enviable, though all 
but the unluckiest contrive to go on living as of 
old by the sale of sables and coronet jewels, by 
loans obligingly extended them by Entente govern- 
ments—Heaven alone knows on what security— 
and by the transfer of titles to estates long since 
nationalized by the Bolsheviks. The title deeds 
are just now enjoying a particularly bullish market, 
not on account of the trifling prices they fetch but 
because of their political implications; for by 
converting Frenchmen and Englishmen into great 
Russian landholders, they create brand-new motives 
in the somewhat discouraged West for fresh inter- 


ventionist adventures. 


I have an estimate of my own to submit, subject: 
refugees. Not émigrés, but refugees. Not volun- 
tary exiles, at home in the languages and the best 
circles of Germany, France and England, enjoying 
another stay in familiar luxurious hotels, English 
country manors, and Azure Coast villas, till the 
storm blows over. I am talking of refugees—of 
the people who fled from, not with, Wrangel and 
Denikin and all their predecessors, not because they 
chose but because they must, not because they pre- 
ferred western democracy to Russian communism 
but because the torch and the sword were behind 
them, because hesitation meant massacre or at the 
very least the prison-camp, regardless of political 
beliefs. And I estimate that this uprooted popu- 
lation, these men and women and children and 
babies without a country, without the least human 
rights that anybody is bound to recognize, without 
bread, without shelter, without hope, constitute 
not two millions but—unless I am much mistaken 
—very nearly one-tenth of the population of con- 
tinental Europe. 

For these victims of the European chaos are 
confined to no one country either of origin or of 
exile. They are not merely the flotsam and jet- 
sam of the civil war in Russia, nor are they even 
exclusively Russians. They come from every 
country east of the zone of occupation, and are 
harbored—if you can call it harboring—in them 
all, and they are wanted in none. There are Ger- 
mans and Poles and Hungarians and Serbs and 
Rumanians in Czecho-Slovakia, and there are 
Slavs of all varieties and Jews of all nationalities 
in Germany. There are Ruthenians and Bulgarians 
and Croats—and I suppose Azerbaijanians and 
Hedjaz Arabs—in Hungary; and no race or politi- 
cal entity, whether of ancient lineage or newly self- 
determined, but has its ragged edges projecting 
into truncated, bedraggled Austria. It goes with- 
out saying that I am not talking about “liberated” 
or—if you prefer—“lost” provinces. I am talk- 
ing of people, not of territories, and of people who 
care little about allegiance and racial unification 
but yearn pathetically and hopelessly to return to 
their ruined homes and the even tenor of their in- 
terrupted lives. Hopelessly because a _five-years’ 
war has long ago relegated both home and custom 
to the category of ancient memories, and above 
all because while the refugee does not wish to re- 
main and is not welcome where he is, he is wanted 


So much for the Times’s sympathetic estimate. even less where he likes to go. 
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The tale of how all this wretchedness was brought 
about is surely the most pitiful chapter in the tragic 
history of our times. Not even the long blockades 
and the interminable exile of the military prison- 
ers can be put into the same class. ‘The blockade 
victims were at least besieged in.their own homes; 
the war prisoners were at least men. These vast 
hordes of civilized nomads have traveled hun- 
dreds of miles from their homes, to walk into the 
cruelest of traps with their wives and their infants, 
their tender youths and maidens, their aged and 
their sick. More than half the children among 
them were born in exile. Simple folk for the most 
part, they cannot yet, after six years of wander- 
ing, grasp the cause of their predicament. It real- 
ly does not seem so very complicated. They started 
from their homes to make way for the attacking 
and counter-attacking armies—Russian and Ger- 
man, Austro-Hungarian and Rumanian, Allied and 
Turkish, White and Red. That was in 1914 or 
1916 on 1918, while the war was on. Well now, 
the war is over—has been over, officially, for more 
than two years. It looks to them as if there ought 
to be no trouble about their going back as they 
came. What is most puzzling is the authorities’ 
demand for passports. Why should they have 
passports? They crossed no frontiers on their 
way out. They never went beyond the limits of 
their own country. They are not now asking to 
travel abroad.. They only want to return to 
their homes. Where, they ask you, is the difl- 
culty? 

Well, the difficulty is simply this, that while the 
war has long since ceased, the peace has only just 
begun. The thing that is at the bottom of this 
misery of millions is not the breach in the order 
of Europe (dated 1914) so much, as the failure 
to repair it in 1918. Peace has its victims no 
less than war, and the refugee suffers essentially 
not so much from the ancient malady of Europe 
as from a congeries of complications resulting from 
the quack attempts of the statesmen at a cure. He 
is the tragic by-product of militarism, of course; 
but only initially. The prolongation of his anguish 
is the consequence of a misinterpreted, misapplied 
notion of self-determination. For the war merely 
destroyed his village and sent him packing; the 
peace has completed the ruin by drawing impossible 
frontiers around whole provinces, and by abolis!i- 
ing his very status as a citizen has turned him into 
a permanent exile. That is precisely what makes 
his position so barbarous and so pitiful. One can 
somehow endure the chaos and the privations of 
war, because war is an abnormal and therefore a 
temporary interruption. However prolonged it 
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may be, the end is known to be inevitable and is al- 
ways, so to speak, in sight. What is intolerable is 
the insecurity, the uncertainty, the disorder of a 
peace settlement—a thing which by all historic ex- 
perience should be stable, which obviously is 
doomed to break down, but whose span of life is 
a wholly incalculable quantity. 

Politicians and journalists in the defeated coun- 
tries of central Europe look out upon this chaos 
and ruin and say that the Peace Treaties have 
Balkanized half the continent, meaning thereby 
that the confusion of races has been aggravated. 
There is no gainsaying their complaint; but the 
mere confusion of racial stocks is not an unmixed 
evil. Given a decent international political and 
economic order it might indeed develop into a 
blessing. 

The terrible truth is that the populations which 
formerly owed allegiance to the Dual Monarchy— 
I mention only Austria-Hungary, but it goes equally 
hard with the fragments of old Russia—have been 
not Balkanized but Judaized. The Magyar who had 
fled from Temesvar to Zombor woke up on the 
bright morning of the peace-era to learn that he 
had escaped not from one Hungarian town into 
another but from Rumania into Jugoslavia. The 
Austro-German who had gone from Lemberg to 
Prague was no longer either a native or a resident 
of Austria; he was a refugee from Poland in 
Czecho-Slovakia, liable at any moment to be driven 
out of the one country and turned back at the 
boundary by the agents of the other. And the 
thousands of footsore nomads who had run before 
the hordes of Denikin across the frontier from 
Odessa to Kishinev (both of them cities of old 
Russia) were henceforth condemned to casuistical 
debates with the Rumanian authorities in an en. 
deavor to establish their political identity; since 
Odessa, having been detached from Moscow, 
was no longer Russia, and no such country as 
Ukrainia was ever known to the geography of the 
treaties. 

Henceforth, then, ten per cent of European hu- 
manity (the estimate is a rough guess, but it comes 
close to one side or the other of the truth) is left 
hanging in the air, without means of subsistence, 
without a roof, without status either as citizens 
or as foreigners, without the right either to sojourn 
or to depart. Fresh links, these, in the brother- 
hood of nations that was to spring out of the ruin 
and ashes, the blood and tears of the last of all 
wars. A new race of pariahs, of civilized 
gypsies, the ultimate waste-matter and drift-wood 
of war. 

Huge populations of men and women and chil- 
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dren Judaized—turned into aliens in the lands of 
their ancestors and their birth, shorn of all rights, 
condemned to the bitter lot know hitherto only to 
the Jew of backward Europe—the football of soul- 
less politicians with a career before them (in 
Austria the Christian Social party actually made 
an issue of the refugees in the recent elections), 
the rightful prey of the padrone and the exploiter, 
the safety-valve of the reactionary and the war- 
monger, the first victim and the germ-carrier of 
pestilence, the unconscious but inevitable nemesis 
of Europe’s evil inheritance. 

Back home in the United States, as a student 
of our immigrant problem, I used often to ask, hav- 
ing in mind our broad tradition of citizenship, Who 
is a foreigner in America? It was my protest 
against the invidious, un-American distinction be- 
tween native and immigrant. In Europe today 
every human creature in ten, at the least, is a for- 
eigner. And a foreigner, I beg you, not in the 
amateurish American way, nor in any other intel- 
ligible human sense, Here are people who speak 
the language and share the habits and customs and 
traditions of the other inhabitants, who are in all 
essentials indistinguishable from their neighbors, 
and yet by some monstrous technical jest are classed 
as foreigners and subject to all the time-worn dis- 
abilities of Jews. They are herded in internment 
camps like lepers or criminals, they are-thrust into 
jail when they fail to produce identifying papers, 
or, worst of all, they become perennial round-trip 
passengers on the wretched trains that crawl to 
the boundary-lines, and are left between journeys 
to freeze and starve at unimaginably bleak frontier- 
stations. 

A full half of them, it is safe to say, are 
Jews in the dictionary sense of the word. It 
happens that the Russian Pale of Settlement and 
Galicia—which together form the great ghetto of 
Europe—came in for the bloodiest and most de- 
_ structive fighting in the whole war. And it hap- 
pens, further, that superimposed on all the racial 
and political feuds of eastern and central Europe 
is one which antedates them, which to a greater 
or lesser degree surpasses them, if possible, in 
intensity, and which has the unique distinction of 
transcending all boundaries. That is the well- 
known, historic anti-Jewish complex. Therefore, 
since it is well-known, I may with safety leave it 
to the imagination of the reader, trusting him to 
add a bit more pigment and shadow as he contem- 
plates this half of the picture. 

The gray of the rest of it is in all conscience 
deep enough. 


Paris. M. E. RAVAGE. 
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Convalescence 


had been lying all winter upon my bed, inert 

and listless, my body at pause, my mind clouded. 
I was neither quick nor dead, and I had an idea 
I might, in this strange, floating, detached state of 
mind, visit Tartarus and the Elysian Fields, as did 
Ulysses, and Aeneas, and even Virgil himself. I 
would greet there (I thought languidly) Elpenor, 
poor lad, whose very haste .... haste... . and 
here I lost my thread and wondered whether I 
should ever do anything in haste again. Haste, I 
was saying. Oh yes, Elpenor, whose poor shade 
went headlong down to the underworld as quickly 
as his lusty young body fell headlong from the 
roof of Circe’s palace. But above all, above any 
shade of a once shining hero, I would greet those 
shadowy women, prisoners of war to the great 
Achilles, who “‘wailed in semblance for Patroclus, 
but each for her own woe’’—poor creatures to 
whom an opportunity for tears was their only re- 
corded boon. 

But I was not quite dead enough for all this, 
and my imagination was for the most part pulling 
in the direction of my childhood, whither I had 
formed a path of least resistance through long 
hours of purposeless thinking. The future is heavy 
to pierce (even when one is well); the present is 
pitifully gruel-thin; but one slips back into the 
old nursery across time and space with a surprising 
agility. Yet on this particular day my thoughts 
were too sluggish to flow even in that happy di- 
rection. And so I turned dull eyes window-ward, 
and looked out upon a chilly world where patches 
of snow lay cold beneath the low sweeping boughs 
of evergreens. Then, to my own astonishment, I 
gathered my feeble forces together and asked my 
soul a question. 

My soul is some three or four years younger 
than I, and far more active. Yes, I am perfectly 
well aware that the mediaeval schoolmen declared, 
having doubtless proved it to their own satisfac- 
tion, that women are devoid of souls. But there 
is something in me that leaps up to meet things 
(as did Wordsworth’s heart at sight of a rain- 
bow), and as I do not know at ail what it is, I give 
it that elusive name of soul. There’s no harm in that. 
Anyway I do it in the very teeth of the schoolmen. 

And so when I asked my soul if this were Febru- 
ary, she flouted me as behind the times, and in- 
formed me blithely that there were various rumors 
that spring had been seen here and there in woodsy 
places. Spring! And I so nearly done. I began 
to draw a long face of self-pity. I lifted my head 
dubiously (and with care) and looked again out of 
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the window. And (as I live!) I seemed to hear 
the liquid syllables of spring’s first utterance—the 
melting of snow upon those great green branches 
of spruce and cedar, and the quiet susurrus of its 
drip, drip, into little clear pools of water below. 
No, I am certainly not dead. This cannot be the 
Elysian Fields, surely; for they are furnished, as 
far as ever I could discover, only with pallid 
asphodels and the white poppies of insubstantial 
dreams. There are no rough, prickly, pungent 
green boughs there! Go to, I am still living. 1 
made shift to turn my frame through a few tenta- 
tive degrees. Pain leaped into three of my di- 
mensions and. the weariness of futility into the 
fourth. I collapsed. What is spring to me or 
me to Hec... 

But my soul was talking serenely on, disregard- 
ing poor me entirely. “I myself,” she said, “came 
upon a single little windflower under projecting 
eaves of snow in a little southward-gaping hollow.” 

I lifted up my head. 

Spring! And I so nearly done. My thoughts 
ran on like a melancholy Greek chorus, and weak 
tears crept out upon my countenance, How cruel 
of my soul to taunt me with windflowers. Have I! 
not seen them in springs that are gone forever? 
Those little pearly miracles, light as a child's 
ae 

“It lifted its little swaying, gossamer-slender 
stem out of a bed of dead leaves,’’ went on my 
soul, “‘and all about it the snow crystals were melt- 
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ing with infinitesimal tinklings. The sky above 
was very blue and soft. . .” 

I raised up on one attenuated elbow. 

“It was slippered in a young pale bloom of moss, 
and stood there like a pretty little fool that had 
stepped out upon the empty stage before her cue 
came, wringing small green hands and looking 
about pallidly for company. But tomorrow is the 
first of April...” 

April! 

I sat up hurriedly. I seized a cup from a nearby 
tray and poured out its contents upon the middle 
of the coverlid. I pressed the cup into my soul’s 
hands. 

“Hurry, hurry!” I urged. “Go meet April! She'll 
be midway of meadows. Bring me a fragment of 
her song! Gather me a drop of her beauty! Good 
soul, do hurry! I am scheduled to die, and she is 
so swift-footed; she is so quickly gone again!” 

I never knew my soul to be so dull and slow. 
“There'll be twenty windflowers swaying in that 
patch of moss by tomorrow,” she said, not hurry- 
ing in the least. 

I sprang out of bed. I tumbled feverishly into 
a minimum of garments. I pushed my soul aside. 
I went myself and kissed the pretty little fool in 
the hollow, cooling my cheeks in her pallor, wor- 
shipping her little green hands. 

God Aesculapius! How I quickened at the sight 
of her! 

HELEN CoALe Crew. 


The Labor Spy 


Ill. 


The Spy at Work 
[: labor espionage, publicity and even adver- 


tised performance are plausible enough once 
the preliminaries have been accepted. If one 
can be persuaded of the existence and scope of the 
practice, if one can be resigned to fecognizing it 
as an American and living institution, these things 
that it has said for itself sound very well, like good 
stories which ask of their audience only a little 
imagination. The real melodrama is not apparent 
until the spy himself is encountered. 
Begging the issue of tedium, the present pur- 
pose is to continue in quotations. Any man can 


tell his own story better for himself. The detec- 
tive has been allowed his say. 
(permitted his. 

Herewith a series of quotations from the re- 


The spy must be 


ports of a spy at work in an automobile factory in 
Racine, Wisconsin. He is a member of the Rus- 
sell Detective Agency in Milwaukee. His reports 
are cited not for any significance in the situation 
which he is observing, not for any sensational con- 
tent of their own, but because they give a fair im- 
pression of his business and because, out of hun- 
dreds of similar pages, they alone prove moderate- 
ly readable. 

They cover a brief period, from the 22nd of 
February, 1919, to the 1st of March following. 
A strike ison. The business is to report the strike. 
No glaring injustices; only the very usual sort of 
thing. The man is an informant and does his 
work well. 


WE BEGIN WITH THE FIRST DAY 


As I was on my way to the plant, this morning, I 
noticed before I was within a block of the plant that 
the union pickets were more active than usual, and ap- 
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parently they were doing something more than just 
picketing. At any rate, as | drew near to the plant one 
held me up and asked, “Are you a card man?” 

I pretended not to understand. Then he said, “Well, 
read this and let us see you down at the Polish Hall to- 
morrow night.” At this he turned his attention to 
another man walking across the street, and I continued 
on into the plant. 

At just 6:48 A. M. I registered in my time upon 
entering the plant and joined Matson. Almost immedi- 
ately he began talking to me on the subject of prohibi- 
tion, and in this connection I said to him, “Booze never 
got a man very far, but prohibition has made a man out 
of many a boozer.” “What do you mean by that?” he 
asked, and I answered, “Well, many a good man was 
made a bum by liquor, but whenever anyone has sworn 
off drinking they have always realized that booze was a 
bad thing to get mixed up with.” Just at this moment 
Moore appeared on the scene, and Matson remarked, 
“Here comes prohibition now.” Moore’s response was, 
“Never mind—you old booze fiends will be carrying a 
stamp on your forehead and be black-balled. You know 
what that means. Every boss will know you as a boozer 
and nobody will hire you.” 

At 12:00 noon I left-the plant in company with Huck 
and had lunch at his home. While walking together I 
asked him, “What do you think of these fellows out on 
picket duty?” and he answered, “I think they are a lot of 
d .. fools, and don’t know what they want. There they 
are, doing picket duty for $9 a week when they could be 
making $7.70 a day right at the plant and have it soft 
too.” Continuing, Huck stated, “What good are they do- 
ing, standing around on the streets? If they wanted to do 
things they’d pound h . .. out of a couple of men who 
took their jobs. ‘That would be more satisfaction than 
standing around conversing on the corners. They’ve 
been out fifteen weeks already and haven’t gained a 
point.” Huck added at that time they were trying to 
organize everybody in the metal trades line in order to 
strengthen their organization so that they will be able to 
have their demands acceded to. 

At this time, we arrived at Huck’s home and had 
dinner at his place as he keeps boarders. 

For the afternoon I got back to the plant as soon as 
possible, noticing on the way in that the client was 
talking to two of the pickets at the east end of the plant. 
Apparently, the client “put it over” them in an exchange 
of words, as he smiled when he walked away. Different 
ones in Schmidt’s department saw the client have a chat 
with the pickets and took a peep at him. 

In this part of my report I wish to suggest that Stein 
be placed at the work of cutting and given piecework 
at a rate so low that he would quit. This would be 
letting him down easier than to discharge him. I am 
sure that if Schmidt kept him at cutting steady he would 
quit within two or three days. He is the “bad egg” 
that we must get rid of in order to put a stop to the 
organizing work he does among the employees of the 
plant at present. Then after we get rid of him we can 
take care of the lesser lights, and these I shall bring to 
the client’s attention from time to time with suggestions 
how they can be gotten rid of. Only in this way can 
we avoid having trouble this summer with the present 
crew—that is, getting the agitators out of our midst. It 
would not do to let those fellows know why we are 
getting rid of them as it might only stir things up. Hence 
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the reason why I suggest that we force them to quit of 
their own accord, rather than discharge them. 


Note at once that the spy 
is early. He always is. There is simply no cur- 
ing him of punctuality. And he always claims 
credit for himself and calls attention to the tardy 
ones by name. There is the encounter with the 
pickets. Moderately instructive, that, if not sur- 
prising. And Matson on prohibition seems to have 
less to do with the case, but it really happened 
and must be included. Huck on the pickets is more 
comforting and we meet the client just after. The 
end lets us into the secret of blacklists. The black- 
list without some form of espionage were impos- 


sible. 


A good day’s work. 


WE GO ON TO THE FOLLOWING DAY 


The union hall was the first place I paid a visit to 
this morning as I got down to business for the day. There 
I got in touch with Bonzen who informed me that $43 
was received in the morning’s mail which was not very 
satisfactory compared to the number of bonds which 
were mailed to outside locals. The girls have done well 
by way of selling dance tickets here lately as it was 
found upon checking up same that over 3,000 have been 


sold. 


Union finances are the best sign of the duration 
(or non-duration) of a strike. The spy is always 
after facts and figures on the treasury. He contin- 
ues, visiting other plants in Racine. 


I thought it well to check up the employment situation 
at the — plant. There were some men standing around - 
outside, and I learned that they were a few who had 
been laid off. In the talk I managed to have with them 
they made the statement that sooner or later there was 
going to be trouble at that plant. “Just how do you 
mean?” I asked, and they answered, “Well, the men 
are going to demand an explanation from the company 
regarding just why ninety men were laid off. The men 
believe they were laid off for the reason that they are 
union men and they consider this just another trick of 
the manufacturers to break up the organization.” 

In continuing my efforts in the client’s behalf, I got 
over on the picket line and as usual I found the boys 
assembled in the shanty. Now and then one would go 
out and walk dround the plant but they preferred to stay 
inside. Peterson remarked that it would not be long be- 
fore they would have many new members in the organi- 
zation. He expressed confidence that they would get 2 
large number of new applications at tonight’s meeting. 
Not deeming it advisable to remain with the boys too 
long for fear of arousing suspicion I set out for the 


North Side. 


A touch of caution at the end. Omitting the 
busy afternoon, we follow him to the meeting. 


This evening when I got over to the Polish Hall | 
found about one hundred in attendance, most of them 
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being Slavonians, mixed with Italians and Poles. Those 
of each nationality kept to themselves, Nickerson was on 
hand and gave a short talk in English. He spoke along 
the line of organizing and what would be gained thereby. 
He urged the men to join so they could put the eight- 
hour day in effect and still get the same kind of pay. 
He also explained how the employers were organized 
and what they were employing these days to break up the 
union. The manufacturers’ association was uppermost in 
his mind . . . In the meantime the members continually 
talked between themselves. At the close of the address 
I should judge about forty went up and made out ap- 
plications and others continued to stand around and jab- 
ber between themselves. There was no good opportunity 
this evening to learn if anyone joined the organization 
who is in any way connected with the client’s plant, but 
I feel pretty sure I can get this information tomorrow. 
At the close of the meeting all left for home and, going 
likewise, I discontinued for the day. 


HE DISCUSSES FINANCE 

The client, it seems, has things coming his way. . . 
The treasury from which the strikers receive their bene- 
fits gave me the impression more than anything else. 
First of all, upon my arrival at the hall this morning 
I found Carl Bonzen busily occupied making out the 
payroll, the total amount of which was $1,183. The total 
amount taken in this week was $1,588.50. After the 
benefits are paid this week the client can see just what 
balance they have and therefore they will no doubt have 
to do some tall hustling in order to get enough money to 
meet next week's payroll. It goes without saying that 
many who have donated are getting tired of donating. . . 

It appears that the boys are not any too willing to 
help much. Apparently other steps will have to be taken 
to secure help. In my opinion things are coming to a 
crisis, a fact which all are beginning to realize, and | 
look for a break in the ranks of the strikers most any 
time. As soon as the treasury cannot help them out 
any more as in the past, they will not have so much 
backbone and hence the reason why I believe a crisis will 
be reached soon. 


The aspect of all this is very good for the client, 
very dark for the union. Perhaps that is why the 
spy can turn, for a day, to observing the factory 
itself and report upon the conduct of the women 
workers. 


The bell was apparently not heard by the girls, who 
did not make a move until Mrs. Madsen came in and 
said inquiringly, “Girls, didn’t you hear the bell?” At 
this we all dispersed to our respective placés but it was 
7:20 by this time. Both yesterday and this morning 
Mrs. Madsen had to come into the dressing room and 
dig the girls out . . . She makes the bad mistake of talk- 
ing and laughing too freely with them during working 
hours, as they take advantage of this familiarity . . . 

On the way home this noon I walked with Miss Ur- 
ban who informed me that she was transferred to another 
department. She sure did not kill herself in our de- 
partment. 


After his luncheon hour, however, he has the 
satisfaction of discovering a loyal worker. 
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On my way back to the plant for the afternoon I got 
in with a man whom I recognized as being employed at 
the plant and as we walked along together we spoke 
of the miserable weather we were having today. ‘This 
was kept up until we came within sight of the pickets 
and then he remarked that they were as good as lost. 
I asked him what he thought of unionism, and he 
answered by saying that the pickets had handed him 
slips several times, in fact went so far as to call him 
for not attending meetings and to tell him that he did 
not have any backbone, but he could see no reason for 
attending when he never intended joining. 

At the plant I asked Alvida Clausen who the gentle- 
man was. She was almost positive, she said, that it was 
Mr. Schultz who repairs the machines. At any rate he 
is tall and dark and rather heavy set. 


FOLLOWS A CONVERSATIONAL MORNING 

No. 310 who works under Heise and who was the 
first man to approach me on the subject of unionism 
when I took up work at the plant, came up to me early 
this morning as I entered the plant at about 6:45 A. M. 
and asked, “Were you down Monday night?” 

“Yes,” I answered and added, “I was initiated too.” 
“That’s good,” he exclaimed and continued, “It won't 
take long before we'll have all of them in. Then we'll 
talk to the boss. At present the boss lays down rules to us 
but after a while we'll tell him what we'll do.” No. 322 
joined us at this time and asked, “When is the next meet- 
ing?” I answered—next Tuesday evening. At this, he 
turned around, hung up his coat and changed his shoes. 
The latter although interested in unionism is not radical, 
in fact he has not previously talked to me on the subject 
of unionism once, but he always seems to have a lot of 
time to talk to his neighbor next to him. 

Slim, who solders the rivets and hoods, was seven 
minutes late in getting on the job this morning. 

At twelve noon I left for lunch. On my way back 
to the plant for the afternoon I stopped and asked one 
of the pickets when he said the next meeting was to be 
held. “Next Thursday night,” he answered. “Did you 
join?” he asked and I answered, “Sure, why not?” 
“That’s common sense,” he responded and added, “I 
told the other fellows we'd get you pretty soon.” Then 
he continued, “Here is where you have a chance to get 
some education, so be sure and attend every meeting you 
can, for you hear mighty good stuff at the meetings.” 
I assured him that I would be on hand every time I 
possibly could. He said, “I'll let you know about everv 
meeting that you can attend. Just look for me, and if 
I am not around, the other fellows will let you know 
of the meetings, as I tell them you are all right.” 


He has made strides, these past few days. He 


is trusted now, an “O. K.” man. He proceeds to 
report an agitator and involve the agitator’s boss. 


I observed No. 310 and the new bald-headed fellow 
in Schmitt’s department were talking to the radiator test 
crew. First they were after the first man on the tanks 
next to the lavatory and fifteen minutes later I noticed 
them further down west. Three-quarters of an hour 
later when I stepped into the lavatory, I came upon No. 
310 and a short radiator test man talking to beat the 
band about the union. The short fellow wanted to 
leave when I entered, but No. 310 said, “He’s all right.” 
However “Shorty” left anyway and then turning to 
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me No. 310 said, “Well, I got seven of the radiator test 
crew to promise to come down to the meeting tonight. 
If they only do we will have the shop seventy-five per 
cent organized.” 

The time study man timed me on three different oc- 
casions today and meanwhile I said to him inquiringly, 
“Say, did you say that the bald-headed fellow belongs 
to the union?” “Sure,” he answered, “and a bad one too. 
Furthermore, he is as strong a Socialist as there is in 
Racine.” “Does the firm know about it?’’ I inquired, and 
he said in reply, “I don’t know if they do or not, but 
Schmitt knows it and he is the one who hired him.” 


The last day has arrived. One Palmerton is 
caught smoking in the factory where smoking is 
prohibited. And then the spy rounds up his blacklist. 


Palmerton was in a bad mood all forenoon. At about 
9:30 A. M. I stepped into the lavatory and, as I took a 
seat next to Palmerton, who was the only one present, I 
detected an odor of cigarette smoke. Apparently noticing 
that I intended staying for awhile Palmerton brought 
out his cigarette and pufied away on it leisurely. I 
cautioned him, telling him that he might lose his job if 
caught, and he responded, “I don’t give a d . . for the 
job, and I would be glad if the client came in here and 
caught me at it because then he would have to pay me 
off and if I quit I would have to wait for part of my 
pay.” “But you get a bad name if you are fired,” I re- 
minded him, and his response was, ‘““There are enough 
places to work in besides here.” 

I wish to speak to the client about the union sym- 
pathizers or union men who are employed in Heise’s 
department and in particular I wish to discuss with the 
client the best method of letting him know definitely just 
who they are so he can gradually get rid of them. There 
are several I can pick out by sight, but do not get the 
chance to look at their time-~cards in order to catch their 
number, and I never get in touch with them so as to 
learn their names. If I could see the client personally 
we could arrange for the client to walk out into the 
plant sometime and I could point out to him which ones 
I have in mind. If I butted into Heise’s department 
in an effort to get their names or numbers, suspicion 
might be aroused against me. At present I have their 
fullest confidence in regard to unionism and must not lose 
it. The pickets, for instance, think I am all O. K. as 
they greet me cordially, Good night or Good morning, 
whichever it may be as I pass them, their attitude being 
entirely different from that of a week or two ago when 
I took up work at the plant. They told me this noon 
they would keep me posted regarding any meetings in 
the future as they liked to have everyone attefid they 
could. I trust I may get the very best possible co- 
operation from the client in order to keep the union 
down in the plant and by cooperating I am sure the 
client will never experience any trouble with his present 
crew, but all the bad eggs must be kept cleaned out. 
At the close of the day’s work I left for home, as did 
also the others and discontinued for the day. 


There it is, the picture of a strike seen through 
the eyes of the labor spy, fairly vivid for all the 


unctuous limitations of his trade. A tattling, not 
very consequential document, of value because he 
is its hero, at his work, the heart of the espionage 
business. SIDNEY Howarp. 
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Labor’s Challenge to Education 


MIDST the industrial and political turmoil 
that expresses the gradual awakening of the 
American labor movement to a broader sense 
of social responsibility, there is one symptom 
of changed behavior that is less conspicuous, but 
more fundamental perhaps than any other. This is 
the creation, in a number of cities, of a network of 
educational institutions by the labor movement, 
for the purposes of the labor movement. Possibly 
many pioneers of that new movement do not them- 
selves realize all its implications and possibilities. 
But the considerably older experience of European 
countries throws all the more light on what lies 
ahead on the road. When labor strikes, it says 
to its master: I shall no longer work at your com- 
mand. When it votes for a party of its own, it 
says: I shall no longer vote at your command. 
When it creates its own classes and colleges, it 
says: I shall no longer think at your command. 
Labor’s challenge to education is the most funda- 
mental of the three. 

Incidentally, the development of this new edu- 
cational system seems bound to result—whether 
consciously intended to or not—in a revolution of 
the aims and methods of popular education, more 
radical perhaps than anything that has happened 
since the beginnings of the free public school. 

As far as America is concerned, the movement 
is yet in its beginnings. It is far from being homo- 
geneous in its aims. The United Labor Education 
Committee and the Workers’ University in New 
York, the Boston Trade Union College, the 
Chicago Workers’ Institute, the San Francisco 
People’s Institute, the Seattle Workers’ College, 
the classes maintained by the unions of garment 
workers—they represent many different types 
of organization, many different conceptions of 
what labor’s self-education should be. But all of 
them mean some degree of departure from the tra- 
ditional type of extension work, where ex cathedra 
lecturers condescend to go slumming in the “lower” 
intellectual spheres, and “uplift the workers by 
feeding them on crumbs from the academic table 
—a kind of surrogate of the real stuff, administered 
in smaller doses, too. Some of these workers’ in- 
stitutions differ only from the extension type in that 
they are controlled by the labor unions, whilst the 
curriculum and the teaching method is still copied 
on the old model. Others aim consciously and ex- 
plicitly at an ideal of education radically different 
from, and antagonistic to the extension type. 

The very diversity of these young institutions, 
and the fact that they are springing up in every 
corner of the states, with scarcely any connection 
with each other, and without the help of any cen- 
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tral coordinating body, makes them ail the more 
significant. Much more so, in a sense, than insti- 
tutions like the New York Rand School, or the 
Boston School of Social Science. These schools 
have done, and are doing, considerable and excel- 
lent work, and their plan undoubtedly denotes a 
clearer realization of the necessity of autonomous 
labor thought than most of the institutions which 
the unions have thus far developed. But they owe 
their inception to a propagandistic purpose; they 
aim, as far as the working class at large is con- 
cerned, at creating a demand, rather than at adapt- 
ing themselves to a demand already existing and 
expressed. As symptoms of the changing mental 
behavior of the masses, they compare with the 
workers’ colleges of the labor unions as in the 
political field an alignment of opinions does with 
an alignment of interests—as the sect of propa- 
gandists does with the mass movement which gains 
increasing consciousness from its own pragmatic 
experience. This consciousness is unavoidably 
vaguer and more diverse in its expressions than 
that of the smaller propagandistic group; but it 
is infinitely more promising, since its impetus 
is continually increased, and its scope wid- 
ened, under the stress of experience and prac- 
tical necessity. 

Even so, there is no lack of clean-cut expressions 
by union labor engaged in the process of educating 
itself, of a purpose radically different from that of 
education as administered by the controlling class- 
es. The New York United Labor Education Com- 
mittee probably has expressed that in a more com- 
prehensive and systematic program than any 
other city. But even the Boston Trade Union Col- 
lege, which marks a lesser degree of emancipation 
from academic tutelage, has had its purpose de- 
fined by one of its chief promoters, as “the emanci- 
pation of the workers from the control of the gov- 
erning class over their education.”” The most sig- 
nificant pronouncement however is that of the 
Workers’ College of Seattle, which expresses itself 
with western breeziness: 

“Labor education must differ radically from edu- 
cation given at ordinary universities and colleges. 
Education in our universities and colleges is essent- 
ially capitalistic, in that it glorifies competition and 
seeks to produce an efficient individual. Education 
that may properly be called labor education is es- 
sentially socialistic, in that it glorifies cooperation 
and seeks to produce an efficient social and industri- 
al order. For this reason the workers’ college 
must arise to get away from old academic tradi- 
tions and ideals, and must be a pioneer in education 
by its democracy, by its seeking to give students 
what they want, not what some academic group 
thinks they ought to have.” 
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This kind of purpose links up the new American 
efforts with the world-wide movement that, in most 
European countries, already has a few years of ex- 
perience and achievement behind it. In Great 
Britain, the Labor College Movement, principally 
supported by the Miners’ Federation, has carried 
the idea of autonomous working-class education 
far beyond what the Ruskin College or the Work- 
ers Educational Association ever dreamed of. In 
Germany and in Austria, the Arbeiterbildungs- 
ausschuss, the Parteischule and the Gewerksschafts- 
schule probably represent the most systematic and 
powerful attempt at creating an instrument of 
proletarian culture that has ever been undertaken 
anywhere. Its pedagogical method, however, marks 
a less radical departure from that of official 
academic Germany than its clear theoretical formu- 
lation, in Marxian terminology, of the revolution- 
ary aim of the labor movement in the field of human 
science would seem to call for. Perhaps the most 
comprehensive effort in that respect is that of the 
Belgian Centrale d’Education Ouvriére, which lays 
as much stress as German social democracy does 
on the cultural autonomy of the labor movement, 
but pursues an ideal of proletarian education which 
is less purely rationalistic and doctrinal, and pays 
more attentidn to individual character formation 
and to the ethical and aesthetic side of its work. 
Belgium’s effort is further remarkable in that it 
has gone farthest in developing, in an experimental 
rather than in a dogmatic way, a pedagogical 
method for equipping adult workers for the tasks 
of the labor movement that suggests a whole world 
of possibilities yet ignored by public school peda- 
gogy. 

France’s most recent ‘and characteristic con- 
tribution to this movement is the Paris Université 
du Peuple, recently inaugurated with an address by 
Elie Faure in which he claimed that “proletarian 
education is not a continuation, but a beginning; 
it is a revolt against the decadence of bourgeois 
culture—the revolt of a class that, just because of 
its present ignorance, constitutes humanity's reserve 
of candor and curiosity, and promises to start it on 
a new quest for a new ideal.” Holland, Switzer- 
land, Italy, Czecho-Slovakia, and the Scandinavian 
countries also have a system of labor education 
more or less copied from the German or Belgian 
model, and the two former countries were rep- 
resented, alongside France and Germany, at 
the international conference on labor education 
that was held in Brussels, at the call of the Bel- 
gian Centrale d’Education Ouvriére, in December, 
1913. ; 

In Soviet Russia, lastly, what Lunacharsky, Alex- 
andra Kollontay, and the “Commissariat for Pro- 
letarian Culture” are trying to achieve in the face 
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of tremendous odds is a system of labor education 
that, if Russian conditions had allowed of its 
normal development previous to the revolution, 
would possibly have lessened some of the difficulties 
which now hamper Russia’s democratic develop- 
ment. ‘ 

Educators and pedagogists who are distressed 
by the sterility of the public school system in pro- 
ducing new ideals and new methods—a sterility 
which seems to become universally more apparent 
as the official school system is being used more and 
more as a means to control and direct the social 
thinking of the “lower classes”—will do well to 
watch this universal movement. If it be true that 
these efforts are part of the nucleus of a new and 
different social system—a near possibility in Europe 
at least—then they promise a revolution of peda- 
gogy, an adjustment of its aims and methods to 
the demands of modern science, which the existing 
system seems to be increasingly powerless to effect. 
Labor brings with it an unquenchable thirst for 
knowledge, and the labor movement directs this 
new desire towards an aim that is no longer in- 
dividualistic and competitive, but altruistic. Hence 
the inspiration of a new ethical social aim, the lack 
of whjch is the fundamental cause of the shortcom- 
ings $F the present school system, which trains for 
individual competition in a society where individual 
competition has ceased to be the way out for the 
masses. 

The labor movement, moreover, looks more 
and more on the workshop as the nucleus of 
the new order, and on control of the workshop 
as the key to the control of society. So the prob- 
lems of the workshop—management, technical 
hierarchy, efficiency in production, voluntary dis- 
cipline based on cooperation and solidarity, knowl- 
edge of the whole process of production and 
marketing, industrial hygiene, and above all, the 
culture of the instinct of workmanship, the quest 
for methods that will end the present divorce of 
work and happiness—of production and beauty— 
these problems are becoming the cardinal problems 
of labor education. So here arises a possibility of 
bringing about the fusion of the industrial process 
and the educational process, of the university and 
the workshop, which all modern science—from 
practical pedagogy to pragmatic philosophy—de- 
mands, but which artificial and piecemeal methods 
seem more and more unable to realize. The Belgian 
experiment in labor education especially has opened 
a new vision of the possibilities of a system that 
thus educates from below, and leads from actual 
concrete experience—the experience of the producer 
at work—to general knowledge and conscience— 
the conscience of the citizen of a productive com- 
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monwealth. And just as this citizen will no longer 
be a passive element in the economic process, he 
will become an active element in the educational 
process. ‘The labor school where, as they do in 
Belgium, the shop stewards and the managers of 
cooperative consumers’ associations teach each 
other the process of production and distribution, is 
the nucleus of a new educational system, suppress- 
ing the class distinction between the teacher and 
the pupil, making the pupil a voluntary and active 
element, and turning the whole life of man into a 
continuous combined process of working and learn- 
ing. Henry DE Man 


VERSE 


Ina Conservatory 


These have not known the sting of rain, 
Nor sweet storm waters, heavy falling; 
And they have never felt the pain 
Of burning sun; 
And in the stillness never one 
Has heard a wild bird calling. 


Gray days to them are outer gloom, 
And never chill like forest glades. 
Here in their warm and fragrant room 
They bloom content, 
And slowly fade, when life is spent, 
As no wild flower fades. 


The loud east wind may call and shout 
Among the trees, and sing and cry 
Against the window-panes “Come out!” 
But they are still, 
And heedless of the east wind’s will 
They live their lives and die. 
Bernice Lessia Kenyon. 


The Road 


Why do we always wait 

For word or sign to come— 

Why do we always scan the road 
So silent in the sun? 


Why do the shadows bend 
In that familar wa¥ 

As if beyond the farther turn 
There were a word to say? 


Why does the roadway seem 
As if it knew what I 

Shall always go on looking for 
Until the day I die? 


Then when all roads are one, 
And nothing hid from view, 
Perhaps the word that comes at last 


Will be the word I knew. 
Atice Corsin. 
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Books and Things 


WO friends, of whom both understool canoeing and 

one knew by heart these particular rapids in the St. 
Croix River, were doing the paddling and the steering clear 
of obvious and of ill-concealed rocks. Not mine to be a 
partaker in this high emprise. Placed, rather humbly, as 
low as possible in the canoe, I realized that my strength 
was not only to sit still, but so to sit as not to help the 
rapids in their overt attempts to upset us. I had leisure 
to look about us, through momentary passes between the 
water hills, at Wisconsin or Minnesota, at the storming 
and jumping waters themselves, or down at the canoe’s 
threatened bottom, just to make sure it was still whole. 
Hark!. What was that? If you will imagine a sound 
that would have been a grating, scraping noise if it hadn’t 
been so suddenly over, you will hear what I heard. As 


‘suddenly a crack, about a yard of crack, appeared along 


the bottom of the canoe. What next? Should I notify 
that crack to my companions? Should I shout out some- 
thing about making for shore? A landing is exactly what, 
for the last five minutes, we had been trying to make. 

Ever since, as often as I have happened to think of 
those two days on the St. Croix, I have regretted my si- 
lence about that crack. A discreet silence, perhaps, but 
certainly unmanly. I was afraid my two friends, if I 
succeeded in making myself heard above all that watery 
and rocky noise, would ascribe my interest in the crack 
less to a passion for the greatest good of the greatest num- 
ber, which was three, than te fear for the life of number 
one. I was afraid, in short, of being deemed afraid. To- 
night, when I perceive, for the first time, a likeness be- 
tween my position in that canoe and my position in the 
ship of state, I am resolved to speak out, and in no un- 
certain tones. Seated, rather humbly, as low as possible in 
the ship, I see a crack that threatens to split her. I will 
report that crack to my companions. Let them think me, 
if they will, afraid. 

It is not our habit in the United States to elect the 
most eminent man to the most eminent office. We have 
done so now and then—twice in Washington’s time, again 
in 1864 and in 1904—but mostly we content ourselves with 
electing an average man and hoping he'll grow. Now and 
then, again, in a mood of anger and revolt, we turn to 
and elect somebody as much below the average President 
as our greatest Presidents have been above him. ‘The re- 
sult, owing to the long interval between election day and 
inauguration day, is a precocious general weariness. Af- 
ter such a debauch most of us wish, even earlier than 
March 4th, that we could forget all about our new Presi- 
dent. His most enlightened friends, if any, would be glad 
to have us, during the four years of his incumbency, for- 
get even his name. He himself, when he happens to be a 
modest man, ‘realizes that the most he can hope for is to 
get by, with help, and sometimes he discovers, even before 
he takes office, that in a multitude of helpers there may be 
no help at all. How happy would such a President be if 
he could count on four unremarked years in the White 
House, and on hearing, upon his final return to private 
life and his home town, some such reassuring words as 
these: “Hullo! Where haye you been keeping yourself 
all this while?” In his ears, always supposing him to be a 
modest man, no praise could sound sweeter. 

This, then, is the crack, the rift, that I promised to 
speak out about—our American tendency to multiply upon 
the President more and more exacting duties and respon- 
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sibilities, and our occasional trick of electing nobody in 
particular to the Presidency. And the remedy? You do 
me wrong if you think me about to say that we must 
never again, so arduous has the business of being a presi- 
dent become, elect any except a great man to that office. 
To make such a declaration would be too grossly to ignore 
human nature in politics. From time to time, judging the 
future by the past, we are certain to elect nobodies. All 
I ask is that the next time we are in this mood we elect 
not one man President, but seven men, and reduce their 
joint power to a minimum. This is not an a priori sug- 
gestion. We have only to look at a sister republic, at 
Switzerland, in order to find, tested by time and approved 
by its inconspicuousness, just the form of executive that 
we need. The Swiss constitution limits the authority of 
the executive “by giving to the legislative branch of the 
government, both in the Cantons and in the federal sys- 
tem, an authority of correction as regards executive acts 
such as no other country has known.” In the Federal 
Council of seven men who are the Swiss executive the 
President has “a merely formal precedence.” 

Thus far, in the composition of this essay, I have relied 
mainly upon J. C. Bluntschli’s Geschichte des schwei- 
zerischen Bundesrechts von den ersten ewigen Bunden 
bis auf die Gegenwart (2 vols., 1840-52), and upon 
Johann Meyer’s Eidgenéssische Bundesverfassung, Bun- 
desgesetze und Bundesbeschliisse (1876). Thus far, but 
no further. From now on I offer first-hand testimony 
to the degree in which the Fathers of the Swiss Constitu- 
tion know what they were about. They were successful 
designers. The highest form of government, like the 
most consummate art, conceals itself. During the two or 
three years, early in this century, that I lived in Switzer- 
land, I made a longish stay in each of three cantons, where 
I mingled freely, as soon as I was able to make myself in- 
telligible without signs, with the native population. Travel 
was cheap, and I travelled a good deal at all seasons, on 
small lake steamers, in diligences down long valleys shad- 
owed by mountains and shaded by Arolla pines, by larches 
and horse-chestnuts, on the Swiss Federal Railways in 
third-class smokers. Although never fluent in any of the 
languages spoken, I did achieve understanding of the talk 
overheard in two of them. What the Swiss talked about— 
the exceptional weather, the- hay crop, le regain, the old 
rivalry between Villeneuve and Yvorne, hotel dividends, 
the rise or fall of stock in the chocolate factories at Berne 
and Vevey—was a selection that naturally, that unpre- 
meditatedly excluded politics. 

Twice or thrice a year perhaps, and then only in com- 
plaint of the service on the Federal Railways, did I hear 
politics referred to. And never, no never, did I catch the 
name of any member of the Federal Council. The like- 
ness of no ex-President of the Council appeared on any 
stamp or coin. No Swiss cigar was named after any ex- 
President, no wooden Bernese bear. Nobody proposed to 
alter in his honor the name of any Zermatt or Oberland 
peak. 

Is it not in so deep a silence that we shall all wish, the 
next time we Americans elect our smallest man to our 
highest office, to wrap him up and forget him for four 
years? By what safer and better-trodden way can we 
gain our end than by copying into our own Constitution 
the Swiss method of veiling the executive in a decent 
and becoming obscurity? Is not a President who has to 
blush for himself less unhappy if he blush unseen ? 

Be aa 
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From Penna. to Havana 


San Cristobal de la Habana, by Joseph Hergesheimer. 
New York: A. A. Knopf. 

NTO Mr. Hergesheimer’s inner life this charming 

volume permits us to enter, and it would be just as 
well if we were to begin by removing our shoes. For this 
is no common ground on which we are to tread. We 
accompany Mr. Hergesheimer in the pursuit not so much 
of Havana, an actual city, as Havaria, a city of desire. It 
is true that we behold something of the habit and furniture 
of the actual city. We sit “in a room of Moorish tiles with 
a dripping fountain, over a magic drink.” But the white 
walls, the green tiles, the paseos and patios, the “roses 
against the mirror of the bureau”—these are simply the 
picture-letters that spell the secret, the immitigable charm. 
And this charm Mr. Hergesheimer spins for us the more 
rejoicingly because so few Americans really know San 
Cristobal de la Habana. 

As for Americans in Havana, Mr. Hergesheimer dis- 
dains them. He does not merely avert his eyes from the 
Cascade Orchestra of the Biltmore, which he found at a 
hotel there, with Spanish-Cuban debutantes touching el- 
bows with “race track touts from Jefferson Park.” He does 
not shrink only from the men who sat near him “with 
breakfasts of bubbling ham and crisped eggs, lamenting the 
coffee.” He curves away from “expensive” American 
women in the hotel elevator, “their bodies delicately evident 
under clinging fragile materials, their powdered throats 
hung with the clotted iridescence of pearls; the cage was 
filled with soft breathing and faint provocative perfumes— 
the special lure of flowers which nature had denied to them 


as women.” These brilliant, rigid creatures, “women of 


my own land,” “they failed to interest me”; and as for 
their men, they were merely men, “correct enough except 
for their studs.” “I escaped,” murmurs Mr. Hergesheimer, 
“T escaped with a sigh of relief into a totally different at- 
In a moment we see him, the wicked solitar: 
sybarite, wearing a sprig of orange blossom in his button- 


mosphere.” 


hole, and eating shrimps. The “head waiter, a triumph of 
intelligent sympathy, conferred with me on the delicate sub- 
ject of wines,” and “I felt equal to prose of matchless love- 
liness.” 

But is this man who sits over his bottle of Marquis de 
Riscal,who shudders while “a sallow individual from with- 
out unfolded a bright glazed sheaf of unspeakably stupid 
American magazines”—is he really as perfect as he seems? 
He seems like one of that small army of American under- 


graduates who are nipped by aesthetic sensibility, and who . 


are the main support of Vanity Fair. He seems, as he in- 
dulges in Tory soliloquy, like one of those sound young 
American decadents whose void aches for some experience 
other than the billboarded landscape that stretches from 
New York to Philadelphia. Remorselessly he reflects on 
Woman. ‘The women in the elevator were “creatures,” 
anatomically planned for the sole end of maternity, who 
had wilfully, wisely I felt, elevated the mere preliminary 
of their purpose to the position of its whole consummation.” 
Yet, later, ‘women in starched linen collars, with starched 
theories of civic consciousness, would hardly be an improve- 
ment on fragrant memories of satin, moments of passion 
and frailty, and the beauty of tenderness”. Sex to him is 
still a little like the bottle of Marquis de Riscal or the 
“omelette browned in a delicate perfection of powdered 
And reform—what a bore! Great lawns “cut 


sugar.” 
He says a friendly word for 


up into cabbage patches”! 
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rococo. “A maze of clipped box, old emerald sod, repre- 
sented a timeless striving for superiority, for, at least, the 
illusion of triumph over the littorals of slime; and their 
destruction in waves of hysteria, sentimentality and envy 
was immeasurably disastrous.” So he mused, and again, 
“I had always liked worldly pomp and settings, marble 
Georgian houses with the long windows open directly on 
closed greens and statues of lead; and to linger, before go- 
ing down to dinner, on a minstrel’s gallery above a stone 
hall and gathered company.” 

So far, this picture might easily be the picture of any 
youth with a touching devotion to beauty and himself. 
And Mr. Hergesheimer deepens the impression by an ex- 
quisite dilemma as to the right necktie which holds him 
oscillant in front of his wardrobe trunk. But as one reads 
on, encouraged by the slow-music style and the precious- 
ness that is honestly attached to sensation, one begins to 
discover behind the amateur decadence a shy and _inter- 
esting figure. Somewhere Mr: Hergesheimer says, “The 
moment to go to Havana was youth, the moment for 
masked balls and infidelity and champagne: its potency for 
one lay in its investment of memories; I regarded it as a 
spectacle set in the tropics. I was an onlooker and not a 
participant.” And elsewhere he says, “but, indebted, I 
suppose, to my spectacled benevolent appearance, such oc- 
casions [of gambling] let me pass unnotified.” In these 
phrases, in a phrase as to a policy of “avoidance rather than 
protest,” one gets a sympathetic idea of Mr. Hergesheimer’s 
real relation to the nagging comedy of life. It is the rela- 
tion of one for whom the comedy presents definite aesthetic 
complications, complications which it takes a brutality to 
overcome. With a thirst for the fruit and yet with a hes- 
itation about biting into it, Mr. Hergesheimer finds in a 
foreignness like Havana’s an invitation he is romantically 
eager to accept. For him these patios do not need to be 
opened, it is “easy to imagine them dimly lighted and 
flooded with perfume, with the scent of magnolias and the 
whisper of the fountains.” And at the cock-fight or in the 
house of prostitution or at the danzon, there is even a 
sense of the forbidden which he is still enough of a Pres- 
byterian to find doubly thrilling. “Hugh Walpole,” he 
says, “had warned me of the danger, to me, of parquetry 
and vermilion Chinese Chippendale; and I was certain that 
he would speak to me again in the same tone about idling 
in a mid-Victorian Pompeii, celebrating drink and marble 
touched by the gilder’s brush of late afternoon. Perhaps 
Walpole—and Henry Mencken’s keen friendly discern- 
ment—was right; but, damn it, my experience was deficient 
in material essentials; I was dangerously ignorant of cur- 
rent reality, and I doubted if my style was a suitable in- 
strument for rugged facts.” ‘The style, here, is the man, 
and the man extraordinarily gifted to slide fondlingly 
around the surfaces of pleasant objects, but with a “damn 
it” when pressed and challenged. 

In having been as a youth “painfully susceptible to 
mental darkness and fears,” Mr. Hergesheimer acquired 
something besides the minor poet’s airy, fairy tone about 
morals. He acquired, and has here manifested, a respons- 
iveness that is rare.. Some of his allurements are part of 
juvenilia, and some, toward the end, are darkly special and 
veiled, but in the whole management of his impression of 
Havana he contrives, even without his soft lyricisms, to 
englobe the mood of the Spanish-Cuban scene. It is, how- 
ever, a mood compounded not so much of the strangenesses 
that Havana luckily provided as of the eagerness in Mr. 
Hergesheimer himself. For him guitars and candles, long 
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shadows and bright shawls, dark eyes and narrow streets 
and the shadow of a bridge needed only the sky of tropic 
night to arouse in him a feeling of delicious escape. To 
play with that feeling, to coin it into “willows along my 
lower lawn,” could hardly help being alluring even to a 
reader who had never forgotten the famous line of the 
Chicago poet, “alone with the loon on the lake.” But 
there are moments when one surmises that in the clouds of 
his Larrafiaga and the waves of his Ron Bacardi, Mr. 
Hergesheimer does feel that this sort of verbal extase is 
really It. He breathes Turgenev’s name, and Henry 
James’s, and then his own. To go so far with him is hardly 
possible. He is, indeed, gifted, courageous and personal. 
He is on the road to bringing that young West Chester 
Presbyterian into the reality of beauty. But many of the 
gestures and idioms are still not really his own. They 
come from the wardrobe-mistress and smell of moth-balls. 
And so it must be until either he become as harsh as Huys- 
mans or else learn to laugh. 


F. H. 


The Music of the Unconscious 


The House of Dust, by Conrad Aiken. Boston: The 
Four Seas Company. 


HE position of Conrad Aiken is one of the paradoxes 

of contemporary American letters. Aiken is in his 
early thirties; he has already produced six volumes of, 
poetry, one book of provocative criticism; he is one of the 
finest verbal musicians in this country; his work is rich in 
color and incident, thoughtful without being cerebral, dis- 
tinguished without being bizarre. What, then, is the reason 
for Aiken’s unpopularity? The easiest answer, and one 
that solves more than half of the puzzle, is the air of 
futility that rises from his pages. Sometimes querulous, 
more often resigned, this weariness finds one delicate grada- 
tion after another, sinking through faintly luminous clouds 
to a negation that records itself in Aiken’s very titles: 
Nocturne of Remembered Spring, The Charnel Rose, The 
House of Dust. Even his book of critical essays frightened 
off the yea-loving public by calling itself Scepticisms. Slow 
rain falls and pale moons rise in this poetry. Here the 
reader is led through soundless labyrinths down muffled 
stairs to subterranean caves washed by languidly foaming 
seas. Twilight seems perpetual and a tolling of soft bells, 
like a lost refrain, makes one hear the burden of 


. . « leaf on falling leaf, 
Rain and sorrow and wind and dust... 


But there are many who prefer the minor keys to melo- 
dies in a too-insistent major. The explanation for Aiken’s 
inability to reach his audience lies deeper. And it lies, I 
believe, in the success—not in the failure—of his achieve- 
ment. 

Barring his early work, in which several influences— 
particularly Masefield’s—are outstanding, Aiken’s poetry 
has been attempting, in one form or another, to record the 
interplay between man’s dreams and his casual acts, the 
mingling of memory and the living moment, the hundred 
daily clashes between realism and fantasy. The Jig of 
Forslin, a blend of Aiken’s early technique and his later 
predccupations, is a series of narratives—‘“a novel of ad- 
venture in verse, based on the Freudian psychology”—in 
which one man runs the gamut of wish fulfillments. Fors- 
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lin is not so much a character as a congeries of day-dreams, 
regrets and atavistic hungers. In Senlin (which occupies 
the first half of The Charnel Rose) the poet takes a greater 
leap. Here the person acts as the background, the un- 
conscious becomes the hero. 


The city dissolves about us, and its walls 

Become an ancient forest. There is no sound 

Except where an old twig tires and falls; 

Or a lizard among the dead leaves crawls; 

Or a flutter is heard in darkness along the ground. 
Has Senlin become a forest? Do we walk in Senlin? 
Is Senlin the wood we walk in,—ourselves,—the world ? 
Senlin! we cry ... Senlin! again... No answer, 
Only soft, broken echoes backward hurled .. . 


Yet we would say this is no wood at all, 

But a small white room with lights upon the wall; 
And Senlin, before us, pale, with reddish hair, 
Lights his pipe with a meditative stare. 


The fluctuant course of the unconscious is again traced 
in The House of Dust reaching its logical conclusion— 
almost a reductio ad absurdum—in Festus, a part of which 
has appeared in the recent Miscellany of American Poetry. 
Here one can perceive the crux of the matter. In becoming 
a more and more sensitive recorder of the half-illusory, 
half-elusive states of mind, Aiken has recreated that vague- 
ness, that dream-like limbo in which the reader, unwilling 
to leave a wideawake world, is wearied and lost. And, 
in yielding to the dictates of this nebular mood, the poet 
is also lost. He no longer guides the dark current; it 
directs him. It carries him, half-submerged, past his hear- 
ers, beyond himself. 

Thus, in Aiken’s very fidelity to his purpose, he achieves 
a tragic success. And the medium which he has chosen to 
embody contributes to the effect with a narcotic power. 


Here is a music practically perfect in its watery atmosphere; * 


a music threading its way through drowned forests, rising 
like a mist of many colors. It is the music of a hypnotized 
Chopin, a disillusioned Debussy; in its stopped horns and 
muted violins one can hear 


The profound gloom of bells among still trees, 
Like a rolling of huge boulders beneath seas. 


But it adheres remorselessly to its program. Aiken per- 
sists in making his poems as much like symphonies as pos- 
sible—dividing them into movements, re-stating and devel- 
oping his leit-motifs, using certain phrases as leading themes 
—forgetting that the two arts have a few basic differences 
that it is well to keep separate. In attempting to capture 
the province of absolute music, by overemphasizing the 
sensuous quality and tonal value of words, the poet loses 
the very vitality and rigor which is the life-blood of lan- 
guage. Even as a musician he fails to hold his magic ex- 
cept during brief passages, for Aiken is so indiscriminate 
in his use of the rich melodic line that his language loses 
not only its strength but its variability. 

What then is the future of so unadjusted a talent? Must 
Aiken cultivate cacophony to save his fine, translunar melo- 
dies? Will the next step—granting that he can go no 
further in pursuit of the music of the unconscious—be the 
return to a simpler form, a condensation of the exquisite 
Variations, the lyrical interludes in Turns and Movies and 
the subtly articulated Morning Song from Senlin? Or, 
developing the dramatic impulse manifest in Forslin and 
such vivid narratives as The Fulfilled Dream (in The 
House of Dust) will Aiken find himself in the poetic play 
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or a sharply condensed novel? Either development will 
be natural, and rich in possible result. One thing still 
stands in his way—the inhibition that has kept Aiken’s 
work remote and unresolved. All artists may be rudely 
divided into two classes: those who accept and those who 
evade the world. Aiken, like many of his contemporaries, 
has remained in a third class—a class comprising those who 
are torn by their indecision, being unable either to accept 
modern life or to reject it. 


Take my hand, then, walk with me 

By the slow soundless crashings of a sea, 

Down miles on miles of glistening mirrorlike sand,— 

Take my hand 

And walk with me once more by crumbling walls; 

Up mouldering stairs where gray-stémmed ivy clings, 

To hear forgotten bells, as evening falls, 

Rippling above us invisibly their slowly widening 
rings... 

Did you once love me? Did you bear a name? 

Did you once stand before me without shame? ... 

Take my hand: your face is one I know, 

I loved you, long ago. 


With a fresh point of departure and a genuine adjust- 
ment to the world of reality, Aiken may find a larger power 
and a wider audience. And, whether the medium be prose 
or verse, his sensitivity need not be lost; it may well add 
new values to the roaring diapason of our day. 

Louis UNTERMEYER. 


The Behavior of Crowds 


The Behavior of Crowds—a Psychological Study, by 
Everett Dean Martin. New York: Harper and Brothers. 


HE reader of this brave book will encounter three 

main ingredients: direct and penetrating observation 
of actual crowds; explanation in terms of the Freudian 
psychology of how they behave; and a moral attitude that 
comes down in a direct line from the spirit of William 
James. But there is little doubt about the order of Mr. 
Martin’s interest. His conclusions about the crowd are 
his feelings about the crowd; his psycho-analytic method 
strengthens those feelings and explains them. But he would 
have come to the same conclusion had Freud never been 
heard from. In fact I should be willing to wager that 
the kernel of Mr. Martin’s last chapter antedates by many 
years his knowledge of the Freudian technique. 

And that accounts, I believe, for the strength and the 
weakness of the book. Its greatest strength is that it is a 
splendid sermon: “I am sick of this oozing democracy. 
There must be something crystalline and insoluble left in 
democratic America. Somewhere there must be people 
with sharp edges that cut when they are pressed too hard, 
people who are still solid, who have impenetrable depths 
in them and hard facets which reflect the sunlight. They 
are the hope of democracy, these infusible ones.” (p. 286) 
And again: “There must be an increase in the number of 
unambitious men, men who can rise above vulgar dilemmas 
and are deaf to crowd propaganda, men capable of philos- 
ophical tolerance, critical doubt and inquiry, genuine com- 
panionship, and voluntary cooperation in the achievement 
of common ends, free spirits who can smile in the face of 
the mob, who know the mob and are not to be taken 
in by it.” (p. 285) 
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At the other pole is crowd-mindedness. Mr. Martin 
has observed it directly with an experienced eye. He has 
also, I think, brought what he knows about crowds into 
intelligible relation with what he has read of the Freudians. 
To understand Mr. Martin’s theory you have first to ad- 
just your mind to his use of the word “crowd.” “Not 
every gathering of people,” he writes, “shows this crowd 
mentality .... In this discussion the word ‘crowd’ must 
be understood to mean the peculiar mental condition which 
sometimes (Italics mine) occurs when people think and 
act together, either immediately when the members of the 
group are present and in close contact, or remotely, as 
when they affect one ‘another in a certain way through 
the medium of an organization, a party or sect, the press, 
etc.” The state of mind which sometimes occurs is a loss 
of all perspective in contact with the outside world. In 
the grip of the crowd spirit, beliefs are absolute. They are 
governed by the-emotion within regardless of the evidence 
outside. And that means, of course, that a crowd is not 
only intolerant and irrational, but that it may become a 
creature of fury moved by lusts and cruelties wholly out- 
side the pale of civilized living. 

All the crowd-psychologists have observed these facts. 
Where Mr. Martin has gone them one better is in applying 
to the crowd-mind the Freudian theory of dreams, de- 
lusions, and various forms of automatic behavior. ‘That 
theory, it will be recalled, assumes two checks upon the 
unbridled play of instinct: the hard facts of the outer 
world and the moral standards of the group. It argues 
that in sleep and delusion both checks are considerably 
relaxed, and that a fictitious world results, uncontradicted 
by facts, much less controlled by moral ideals. Here in- 
stincts, otherwise held down, find imaginary outlets in 
imaginary behavior. Mr. Martin’s argument is that in 
certain forms of social contact there is a similar relaxing 
of control. It occurs when all the people of whom one is 
aware see the same set of facts in the same way and have 
the same instinctive desires about them. Then these de- 
sires, uncontradicted by other facts, and sanctioned by 
social approval, take possession of men’s bodies, and the 
crowd is formed. 

Its thinking, Mr. Martin believes, follows the pattern 
of the absolutist philosophies. And that leads to his con- 
clusions. He seeks a development of that Humanism 
which in our time has been identified with the names of 
James, Dewey and Schiller. But he joins to it a cure and 
a prophylaxis derived from the Freudians. So he argues 
that the remedy for crowd-mindedness is a psycho-analytic 
understanding of it together with a pragmatic education 
of the individual. 

I have, of course, not done justice to the quality of the 
book, the excellent bits of observation, to its sagacity, its 
essential fairness, and to Mr. Martin’s own freedom from 
crowd-mindedness. ‘These pages contain the material for 
the most important sermon, which any one dealing with 
ethics, could preach today.. So far as “liberalism” has 
played a role in the world since the tragedy at Paris, it has 
been as the spearhead of opposition to the crowd-minded- 
ness engendered by war. Since 1919 liberalism has had 
no power in the government of human affairs, but in spite 
of all its faults it has exercised a profound influence, first, 
by keeping alive a faith in humanism, second by courageous 
analysis of the violence of crowd-mindedness as it appears 
both in the patrioteer and revolutionist. There has been 
plenty of other work to do beside that, but for teachers, 
preachers and moralists, none more honorable and more 
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The seventh angel of Revelations precipitated the calamity which Mr. Black has character- 


ized as “The Plague of Confusion.” 
Seventh Plague as viewed from modern New York. 


The present story is set against the background of a new 


By ALEXANDER BLACK 


OME readers say of the “Seventh Angel” that 

it is stronger than “The Great Desire.” Some are 
content to say that it matches the qualities of the book 
described by William Dean Howells as of “very un- 
common power,” by the Chicago Tribune as “one 
of the first definite links between the old order and the 
new in novel writing,” and by the British Weekly as 
“depicted with the hand of a master.” 


One fact is plain. Alexander Black has won a dis- 
tinguished audience of his own. 


Readers of “The Great Desire” have 
been multiplying by thousands each 
month since its publication. That 
book has been greeted in London as 
“extraordinarily vivid and brilliant,” 
and by American critics with an un- 
common enthusiasm. 





The SEVENTH ANGEL 


is peculiarly an Alexander Black book. It goes on breaking the rules of 
“form”—and looking straight into the heart of things. 











It the Great Confusion—at today’s 
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the fact of a past mistake? This is a central Big Business, at Reds, at labor, and at love. 


question in the story of two American girls who 
return from France with high expectation, each 
in her own wa <t the world is to be made over. 
Against the ound of ‘‘the plague of con- 
fusion’’ Mr. Blac traces a love drama that pre- 
sents more than one new situation in the feverish 
life of today’s New York. 
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healing. To all of them Mr. Martin’s book will be a 
stimulus and an illumination. 

But Mr. Martin would be the last to wish criticism to 
stop with emphasis laid only on the strength of his book. 
I said at the beginning that the psycho-analytic portions 
might never have existed, and that Mr. Martin would 
nevertheless, because he is the kind of person he is, and be- 
cause of his philosophy, have come to the same conclusion 
about crowds. That does not detract from the moral 
value of the book for me, because I believe the conclusions 
to be sound. But it does detract from their intellectual 
value, and therefore from the influence which they ought 
otherwise to exercise over education. 

Mr. Martin was clearly aware of some difficulty here for 
in his preface he writes apologetically that some may feel 
that his solution—a new educational method,—is too vague. 
They will feel that, I think, because he has left his new 
method vague. And he has left it vague, not because he 
has failed to give details, but because he has not made the 
connections between his analysis and his ideal. The con- 
nection exists undoubtedly, but it is implied rather than 
traced. The reader does not see how crowd-mindedness 
employing absolutist formulae is to be converted into free- 
dom of mind employing the pragmatic method. To be 
sure Mr. Martin advises a psycho-analytic criticism. But 
though an important preliminary, that is not the whole of 
a re-education. The other part of it is a positive method 
of dealing with social phenomena, a method inspired by 
Humanism, but a great deal more complicated than the 
assertion of individuality against the encroachment of the 
crowd. In other words, a new educational method calls 
for a social philosophy that is really an instrument for deal- 
ing with the Great Society. 

Now I do not, of course, criticize Mr. Martin for 
not having invented it. But I feel that he would have 
had less doubts about his own solution, and would have 
integrated himself better with the general advance ot social 
science, if he had more definitely, and more hospitably, 
made a place for economics and politics, and the study of 
institutions. The one thing I definitely dislike in his book 
is a loose and inaccurate use of the word “mental,” and 
a certain disdain for the concrete planning of social organi- 
zation. For it is the concrete planning, it is the substitution 
of objective criteria, and of quantitative analysis, which 
will some day make up the texture of a public thinking 
freed from crowd-delusions. ‘The educator must join to 
drastic analysis of crowd thinking a positive method of 
social thought. 

Mr. Martin was led astray, I think, by hearing too often 
the radical shibboleth that if you change the “system” all 
will be well. His sense of the absurdity of that has over- 
flowed into his feelings about all social organizations. With 
his revulsion against the system-mongers I wholly agree. 
But it is one thing to talk about systems as panaceas, and 
quite radically another to use your pragmatism on the 
development of an intellectual method for dealing with in- 
stitutions. Perhaps in the end Mr. Martin’s greatest diffi- 
culty is the lack of a first-hand conception of institutions. 
He seems to imply that they are not “things of the mind.” 
Is he quite certain that he knows in this respect what 
“things of the mind” are? 

If his analysis at this point is a little loose, it is because 
of his concentration on other matters, not because of any 
inherent disability. Mr. Martin has unusual powers, and 
knows mighty well how to use them. And so I hope that 
some day he will make his concluding chapter into a book 
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about education, for his eye is unclouded, he is beyond 
fear, there is fire in his belly, and he has seen vividly 
the greatest weakness of popular government. 

W. L. 
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How Do They Live in the Old World? 


Immigration is the live issue. Only by a thor- 
ough understanding of the immigrants back- 
ground can we begin to handle this question. 


OLD WORLD TRAITS 
FRANSPLANTED 


The Third of the Americanization Studies. 


By Prof. Robert E. Park and Prof. Herbert 
A. Miller 


“Honor thy father and mother” implies among some cer- 
tain African tribes that children shall kill their parents 
when the latter reach a certain age! This is just an 
illustration of the different values which different races 
and nations attach to the same things. Harmonizing such 
conflicting opinions is the chief fsctor of Americaniza- 
tion. This volume shows how the best may be pre- 
served in their national life and how we may replace 
with the best American tastes and traditions whatever 
is detrimental to their development in America, 


Educators, Settlement Workers, Labor Employers and 
Labor Leaders—everyone interested in America—you need 
this book, mow $2.50. If you can’t get it at your book- 
store we will send it to you prepaid for $2.60. 
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To American Friends of Justice: 


A Fair Trial for Every 
Man Accused of Crime 


We need your help to secure a fair trial for 
Nicola Sacco and Bartolomew Vanzetti, who 
are accused of murder in connection with a 
hold-up at South Braintree, Mass., last April. 
Their case has been carefully investigated by 
our legal advisory committee, which reports 
that it is convinced of the innocence of the de- 
fendants, that the evidence against them is un- 
substantial and that the real reason for the pro- 
secution seems to be that Sacco and Vanzetti 
are “foreigners” and are active and influential 
radicals. ‘The same conclusion has been reached 
by the American Civil Liberties Union, the 
Workers Defence Union, the New Republic, 
the Nation and others; and the Italian govern- 
ment has made the case the subject of diplo- 
matic inquiry. 

Sacco and Vanzetti are Italian workers of 
superior intelligence. Vanzetti, who has resided 
for seven years at Plymouth, Mass., was there 
on April 15, 1920, on which day Sacco, who 
resides with his wife and two children at South 
Stoughton, was at home and later in Boston. 
April 15th was the day when two gunmen rob- 
bed and murdered the paymaster of Slater & 
Morrill at South Braintree. Vanzetti was held 
for trial without preliminary examination. 
Sacco was held on the testimony of a couple of 
girls, who saw the hold-up from the upper win- 
dow of a neighboring ofhce building, and one 
man who saw it from a distance of at least 200 
feet. None of these witnesses had ever seen 
Sacco or Vanzetti before, and they refused to 
swear positively to the identification ; while an- 
other witness who stood within twenty feet of 
the shooting told the chief of police that Sacco 
and Vanzetti were not the highway men. 

Up to the present time practically all of the 
costs of the preparation of the defence for the 
trial has been met by contributions of Italian 
workers. For the many expenses of the trial, 
which will soon commence, such as daily tran- 
script of the stenographer’s minutes, investiga- 
tion of testimony and, if possible, local counsel 
of distinction, the sum of $15,000 is needed 
immediately. 


Will You help with a prompt 
and liberal subscription ? ? 


Checks may be sent to Mrs. Anna N. Davis, 
Treasurer, 44 Edgchill Rd., Brookline, Mass., 
or to American Civil Liberties Union, 138 West 
13th Street, New York City. 


New England Civil Liberties Com. 


Joun S. CopMAN, Anna N. Davis, 
Chairman Sec’y-Treasurer 


Mrs. GLENpOWER EvAns 
Harotp L. Rorzer Cerise C, JAcK 


The New England Civil Liberties Committee is 
affiliated with the 


American Civil Liberties Union 


Harry F. Warp, Chairman Rocer;r N. Batowin and 
Duncan McDowatp and A.sert DeSitver, 
Jeanetre Rankin, Directors 
Vice-Chairmen Warrer Neties, Counsel 
L. Hottmncswortn Woop, Lucite B. Mruwer, 
Treasurer Field Secretary 
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GoRKY and TOLSTOY 


Tu bit of condensed criticism from the 
Independent isso good that New Republic 
readers ought to see it too: 


Iustitute of Musical 
Art of the City of New York 
Frank h, Director. Provides 


comprehensive musica] education in 
all branches. Endowed. Address 








It is a queer change to find some 
one writing about a Russian as 
though he were a norma! human 
creature like the rest of us. Of course, 
it is because Maxim Gorky is a Rus- 
sian, too, that he can do this, in 
Reminiscences of Tolstoy. In the 
slimmest of volumes, in vivid flashes 
that never wait to complete a pic- 
ture, Gorky rescues Tolstoy for you 
from exotic Russian remoteness and 
makes him as accessible as your next 
door neighbor. Here. is a Tolstoy 
who seldom talks about literature, 
and whose fingers tremble with ex- 
citement when he plays cards. But 
this is not saying for a moment that 
the book does not bring you as close 
as perhaps you have ever been to the 
mystery and strangeness of genius. 


Gorky. 
$1.50. 


Reminiscenses of Tolstoy, by 
New York: B. W. Huebsch, Inc. 














Three Advantages 
now offered by 


SOUND BONDS 


1. Larger investment returns than 
can normally be secured from even 
the highest grade investment stocks. 


2. An opportunity for enhancement 
in value almost as great as from 
speculative securities. 


3. A degree of safety which prob- 
ably has never been equalled be- 
fore because of the large increase 
in asset values of industrial and 
railroad corporations. 


Write Dept. NR-20 for our list of bond 
investment suggestions which we recom- 
mend as offering these unusual advantages 


L.L.Winkelman & Co. 


62 Broad Street, New York 
Telephone Broad 6470 
Branch Offices in Leading Cities 
Direct Wires to Various Markets 


























SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 

A lecture organization of estab- 
lished reputation and liberal tend- 
encies is incorporating for the pur- 
pose of establishing its activities on 
a national scale. We would be 
pleased to communicate with peo- 
ple who are interested in promoting 
an educational influence of value 
and who desire to make an invest- 
ment on a sound business basis. Box 
90, New Republic, 421 West 21st 
Street, N. Y. City. 








Secretary, 120 Claremont Ave., Ni Y. City 








BOB-WHITE 
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IMus' booklet. 
R. C. HILL. 8. B. HAYES, Ashland, Mass. 


























American Empire 


a stirring new book on the 
United States and its relation 
to world affairs by: 


SCOTT NEARING 


Packed with information; 
priced so that you can af- 
ford it. 

272 pages postpaid; 
cents; cloth, ° 


RAND BOOK STORE 
7 East 15th St., New York. 


paper, 50 





THE PEOPLE’S INSTITUTE 
COOPER UNION 


8 e'cleck. 

Friday, March 4th: Everett Dean Martin, “Our 
Educational Systems. When We Try to Edu- 
cate Everybody, Do We Educate Anybody?” 

Tuesday, March 8th: Twe Indian Plays in Eng- 
lish, “‘Maherani,”’ Savitri. Under the auspices 

. K. M. Das Gupta. 








Miss Howe and Miss Marot’s School 
Thompson, Connecticut 
Country Boarding School for Giris 








RENCH BOOKS 


Most complete stock in America 
Our new catalogue is now ready. 
Send for our Book Club plan. 


SCHOENHOP’S 15 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 





ALICE KAUSER 
Dramatist’s Agent—Plays 
Established 1895 

MOTION PICTURE DEPARTMENT 
R. L. Giffen, Associate Mgr. 
1402 Broadway New York 














A FRANKLY ELDERLY WOMAN, with much joy in 
life and much experience in European travel, is look- 
ing for a woman (elkierly or not), to travel 
abroad this summer comfortably, with relief from al! 
bother about arrangements, except choosing places 
and length of stay. Terms moderate References 
ample. Address Box 95, New Hepublie, 421 West 
2ist Street, New York City. 








YOUNG MAN, experienced, anxious to do ¢eeo- 

nomic research work for institution, 

establishement or author. 

drawing up reports. Full 

~ _ F wing or as assistant. Address, Box 
nic 


‘, New 








Announcements, 
Written Designed, 


Society gned, 


> . 
Engraving p<i°'*),, 5 
Stationery of the better class. 

100 Announcements, double sets, 


$28.00 cash. 
B 


THE LIBRARY PRESS, 
507 Fifth Avenue 
5021 Murray Hill 5022. 
Also Printing and Typewritten Form 
Letters 














UPTON SINCLAIR 


Writes an entire page each week in the 
APPEAL TO REASON 


Girard, Kansas 


Subscribe NOW $x per year 











LITERARY RESEARCH 


SPEAKERS AND WRITERS find our service 


prom 


as well as scholarly. Write us your 


specific needs. AUTHORS RESEARCH BU 


EAU, Room 492, 500 Fifth Av., New York. 











JusT OUT 


The Ways of the Gods 


By Atcezrnon Siwwer Crapszy 
BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 
Factors 
354 Fourth Avenue, New York 





LAUNDRY MANAGER. Wanted: a wom- 
an to act as manager of a small co-operative 
laundry. Must understand modern bandey 
methods and be capable of taking entire 
charge. Salary small to start on account of 
newness of the enterprise but permanent 
position and advancement assured success- 
ful manager. Address Box 85, New Repub- 
lic, 421 West 21st Street, New York City. 














BOOKS, over 1,000,000 in stock. All sub- 
jects. Secondhand and New on approval. 
Rare Books and Sets of Authors. Catalogue 
64 free. Commissions executed. Foyles, 
121 Charing Cross Road, London, Eng. 











Unitarian literature will be 
sent free by the Post-Office 
Mission, Church of the Saviour, 
to any one interested. Address 
98 Pierrepont Street, Brooklyn, 
New York. 








CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE TODAY, 
ro cents a copy, dollar a year. 
3324 St. Charles Ave., New Orleans, La. 














HONOR ROLLS 
HIsTo RICAL TABLETS 


REED & BARTON, TAUNTON, MASS. 








Please mention The New Repudlic when writing to advertisers. 
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Samuel Butler said it; 


‘9 F there is any moral in Christianity, if 

there is any lesson to be learned from it, 
if the whole story is not profitless from first 
to last, it comes to this, that a man should 
back his own opinion against the. world’s— 
and this is a very risky and immoral thing to 
do, but the Lord hath mercy on whom he will 
have mercy.” 


Which means (to us) that a perfect demo- 
cracy which Christianity was founded to be, 
which America is trying to be, is an intel- 
lectual democracy where every man must do 
his own thinking. Which also means “The 
Lord helps those that help themselves” in 
thought as well as deed. And this is what 
The New Republic was founded for and the 


reason its readers stick by it. 


THE NEW REPUBLIC Vil 





New 


REPUBLIC 


OME wit or other has remarked that the way to 
(commercially) successful journalism lies in 
“putting the obvious in terms of the scandalous.” 
Or first examination this appears to be both witty 
and true. And yet there is another way of journal- 
ism which leads to brighter and more heartening 
success—in terms of the real purpose of journalism, 
the informing of public opinion. That is, roughly 
speaking, reversing the above formula and putting 























Or in other words, telling a democracy plainly and without varnish, things 


the scandalous in terms of the obvious. 


about itself that it ought to know—and correct. 


MERSON tells us that if a man preaches a better 
sermon or makes a better mouse trap than anyone 
else the world will make a beaten track to his door though 
he lived in the depths of the woods. Which has proved 
true time and again—and once again in the matter of 


“The Labor Spy” 


Hundreds of new readers who have just got acquainted 
with The New Republic are cheering us on. Our 
friends are writing us letters of congratulation. Ail be- 
cause we have told them simply and without ballyhoo a 
somewhat unpalatable truth. Evidently there are a 
goodly number of people in this country who prefer the 
truth, unsugared though it be, to the smooth soothing 
syrups of the professional “glad girls.” 


Are you one of those who want the truth, even if it 
hurts? The New Republic is your sort of journal and 
this series on “The Labor Spy” is only an example of 
the sort of work it is doing all the time. The proof of 
the paper is in the reading. We're going to issue “The 
Labor Spy” in pamphlet form shortly and we'll be glad 
to send you a copy free with a twelve weeks’ Acquaint- 
ance Subscription. Or if you are already convinced that 
The New Republic can serve you well, here are several 
attractive ways of subscribing for a year. 


The New Republic, 421 West 21st Street, New York City. 


For the enclosed $1.00 send me The New Republic for 12 weeks For the enclosed $............... sen’ ine The New Republic 


and a copy of “The Labor Spy” as soon as it is issued. 


Open to new subscribers enly, 
current subscribers remit $1.25 Address 








Great Books-Great Bargains 


A Year of The New Republic 


and any one of the following books: Main 
Street, by Sinclair Lewis; The Invisible 
Censor, by Francis Hackett; The Age of In- 
nocence, by Edith Wharton; The Acquisitive 
Society, by R. H. Tawney; Profits, Wages 
and Prices, by David Friday; Moon Calf, by 
Floyd Dell; Hey Rub-a-Dub-Dub, by Theo- 
dore Dreiser; Potterism, by Rose Macaulay; 
The Advancing Hour, by Norman Hapgood; 
The Release of the Soul, by Gilbert Cannan; 
The Way of All Flesh, by Samuel Butler; or 
any book in the Modern Library 
Both for $5 


A Year of The New Republic 
and either Growth of the Soil, by Knut Ham- 
sun (2 vols. $5 net) or The World's Illusion, 
by Jacob Wassermann (2 vols. $5 net) 
Both for $7.50 


A Year of The New Republic 
and The Outline of History, by H. G. Wells, 
New Republic Edition, 2 vols., 1300 pages, 
bound in Holliston cloth, gold stamped 
Both for $11.80 


(«bk me whenever you et, ) 





a book, no matter what book, 


consult The New Republic 











The New Republic, 421 West 21st Street, New York City. 
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These Dark Mornings 
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Outdoors at Night 


Rae cee, 


tor the Nurse 















































Under Your Pillow at Night 


O YOU ever wake up at night or on these cold, dark mornings and 
wish you knew the time? And doesn’t it take almost your whole 
will-power to get up from your warm bed, turn on the light and try to 
read the time from an ordinary time-piece—your eyes squinted by the 
glare? 
A Radiolite under your pillow—one glance at the softly glowing hands 
and figures—and you know the time—scarcely roused from your doze. 


But that’s only one use. Look at the for nurses, soldiers, sportsmen; the 
little pictures on this page. You prob- Waterbury, a jeweled Radiolite, a 
ably could add a dozen more from smart time-piece for business and 
your own experience. » professional men; the Yankee Radio- 

Radiolites come in models adapted _ lite, an admirable model for boys and 
to special purposes: the Two-in-One for men who do rough work of any 
is a clock-watch for bureau or table ~ tkind. 
by bed; the Midget Radiolite for |} Look for the store with a Radiolite 
women and girls; the Wrist Radiolite . , display. 


Rost. H. Incersoty & Bro. 
New York Chicago San Francisco Montreal 





Yoee $3.50 Kiln’ $6.52 























Good Time for Boys 





Dark. Stormy Weather 





For the Dark Room 








At the Bedside 









































